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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_»—— 


HE latest intelligence from the seats of war, both in Europe 

and Asia, is highly favourable to the Russians. According to an 
official Russian despatch, dated October 25, and received through 
Reuter, General Gourko, with his cavalry and a portion of the 
Imperial Guard, captured a strong Turkish position between 
Dubnik and Teliche, and placed himself on the road to 
Sofia, where he is throwing up entrenchments. The Pasha in 
command, his chief of the staff, 3,000 men, and a whole regiment 
of cavalry were taken prisoners, while four guns and a quantity 
of material fell into the General's hands. This means, of course, 
that Osman Pasha’s communications with Sofia are cut off, that 
he is surrounded, and that he must cut his way through or sur- 
tender from want of provisions, for want of which his animals are 
diready dying. The affair, if correctly reported, may prove to 
be one of the most important of the war, and Russian official 
despatches have hitherto been correct. At Constantinople the 
bulletin-makers do not acknowledge a defeat, but do not claim 
victory, only saying that the Russians lost 1,000 men, which is 
probable enough, and that they are in possession of Dubnik. 











The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at Erzeroum, writing 
on Thursday morning, later than any other correspondent, states 
that the Russians have crossed the Soghanli Dagh in great force, 
and have reached Khorassan on their way to Erzeroum. Mukhtar 
Pasha, who was at Sevin, has therefore been ‘‘ compelled to change 
his position” and retire to Kaprikoi, and has, we suspect, been 
defeated, for owing to the rapid advance of the Russians, “ great 
excitement” prevails in Erzeroum, though of course “all are san- 
guine of repelling the enemy.” The difficulty about this important 
telegram is to understand how it reached London so rapidly, the 
Turks usually stopping all unfavourable telegrams. Another tele- 
gram—this time, however, from Tiflis—announces that Kars is being 
bombarded and is in flames, and that “the last redoubt on the 
west of Kars” has been carried. We must wait for further 
details, but it would seem certain that the Russians are rapidly 
following up their victory in Asia. 


A third telegram also in the Daily Telegraph, which on Friday 
rather distinguished itself for early information, states that the 
Russians on Wednesday attacked Kadikoi in great force, but 
Asaf Pasha’s Division, strengthened by four battalions from 
Tchernayoda, repulsed them with great loss. This telegram, how- 
éver, comes from Shumla, where telegrams are severely edited, 
and it is probable that it records the defeat of some small recon- 
maissance. A reinforcement of four battalions could not mean 
much against a serious attack. All accounts hitherto from the 
Lom have represented the Russians as persistently inactive, 
awaiting, it is believed, a movement by General Zimmerman, 
whose corps d'armée in the Dobrudseha has been strongly rein- 
forced, and who apparently compelled Suleiman Pasha to forego 
his design of an immediate attack, and to fall back on Rasgrad. 


The Times’ correspondent gave us some interesting facts in his 





1848,—the first election of Louis Napoleon as President of 
the Republic,—but not quite so large as the popular vote of 


3|that year. In 1848 the popular vote polled. was 7,893,000, 


but on Sunday week, in spite of the (small) increase in the 
population of France due to twenty-nine years, the popu- 
lar vote was only 7,773,000. Even this, however, was consider- 
ably greater than the popular vote of last year, which reached 
only 7,200,000, and the difference, indeed somewhat more than the 
difference, is due apparently to the pressure of the Govern- 
ment. In 1876 the Reactionists polled only 2,884,000, while on 
Sunday week they polled 3,571,000, showing an additional 
number of 687,000 reactionary votes, a gain of nearly 
twenty-five per cent. These votes, however, were almost all 
screwed out of those who abstained from the poll last year, for 
the Republicans lost only 43,000 votes, or just one per cent., 
their total vote last year being 4,316,000, and this year 4,273,000. 
Thus while Ministerial pressure screwed a gain of twenty-five per 
cent. out of the indifferentists, it only converted one per cent. of 
the sincere Republicans. And perhaps this is, on the whole, as 
much as we ought to expect from human nature in such a 
country as France. 


The Times’ letters from ‘‘an Englishman in the French provinces” 
have thrown a good deal of light on the meaning of Ministerial 
pressure in France. Writing from Toulouse, in the Haute 
Garonne, he describes how first a new prefect was appointed 
who made a clean sweep of all subordinates, from sub-prefects 
down to postmen and gardes champétres, who were in the least 
suspected of Republicanism. These were all told they might 
vote as they pleased, but if they voted for a Republican, it 
would be regarded as a bad deed, which would not be forgiven. 
In one commune, a new Mayor was appointed during the very 
night preceding the Sunday of the elections, in order to prevent 
the Republican Mayor from presiding over the voting. The 
Liberal papers, however moderate,—like the Progrds Liberal 
of Toulouse, for instance—were involved in all sorts of law- 
suits, expenses, and hampered by illegal police interference, 
and repeatedly obliged to appear with some of their columns 
blank,—columns in which articles, cancelled by the prefect at 
the last moment, had been printed; then the cafés and the caba- 
rets were all threatened, and their proprietors told that they 
should be shut up if they admitted an Opposition journal or a 
word of politics. In the whole of the Haute-Garonne the Re- 
publicans did not venture to hold one popular meeting. Again, 
when the gendarmes suspected a peasant of Republican principles, 
they tore off the corner of his electoral card, and then when it 
was presented, the Conservative Mayor refused it, and rejected 
the vote as illegal. This is what ‘ political pressure’ means 
under M. de Fourtou, and in spite of such pressure the Republican 
vote has been diminished only by one per cent. ! 





There are all sorts of rumours about the future, the Govern- 
ment putting out ‘feelers to see how public opinion regards the 
various courses still open to it. Thus the Constitutionnel states 
that on the meeting of the Chambers the Government will ask for 
the vote of the direct taxes, before the elections have been con- 
firmed ; and that if the Chamber refuses this,—as of course it will, 
—the present Ministry will resign, and the Marshal will form an 
ad interim Ministry, headed by some General of no particular 
party. If this Cabinet does not succeed in getting a vote, it will 
resign, and the Marshal will then address a manifesto to the 
people, resigning the power entrusted to him, and promising to 
remain at his post till his successor is appointed. This ‘‘feeler” 
is not perhaps entitled to much weight. The Constitution of 
France does not empower the President to appeal directly to 
the people at all. The Orleanist organ, Le Soleil, advises 
concession to the will of the natiop,—in fact, advises the Marshal 
to do as M. Gambetta told him he must do, and submit himself. 





telegram of Saturday concerning the recent French Elections 


And if the Orleanists themselves follow the advice of their organ, 
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the Senate will give a majority in favour of the nation, and the 
Marshal will have the loophole of escape he has always reserved 
for himself from the very silly and disgraceful contest in which he 
has embarked. But would it not then become necessary to pro- 
secute the Senate for insulting the Marshal, by giving him the 
same advice as that tendered to him by M. Gambetta, and for 
which M. Gambetta has been condemned ? 





M. Gambetta delivered a speech on Wednesday at a private 
meeting held at Chateau Chinon, Niévre, to promote the 
candidature of a Republican (M. Gudin) at the second ballot 
to-morrow, the chief interest of which is its moderation 
as to the politics of Republicanism. Against the Government 
political agencies he was severe enough. He said he had counted 
on a Republican party of four hundred in the new Chamber, but 
he had not reckoned with theft and fraud such as had been ex- 
hibited at Vaucluse, or with intimidation and fraud such as had 
been applied in the Pas de Calais. Still he trusted that the 
shortcoming would be only temporary, and that when the 
Assembly came to judge the illegalities alleged, the numbers 
would not be far off what he had predicted. ‘‘They deceive 
you,” he said, “by telling you I am a man of disorder, 
that I am the enemy of those who govern France. I am 
not the enemy of anybody. I am the enemy of unhealthy 
ideas, of despotism under all forms, under the form of the 
brutal Ceesarism of the 2nd December which has led to Sedan 
and to Metz, or under the equivocal form of the Inquisition and 
Jesuitism. They say that we have invented the Clerical spectre. 
I wish it were only a phantom. Unluckily, everything proves its 
power and activity.” There was nothing of the reddish tinge 
which is so freely and we believe so falsely imputed to his 
politics, throughout his speech. 


The news from South Africa is not nice, though it will help 
on Federation. Kreli, chief of the Galekas, in the Transkei, is 
offended about something or other, and has sanctioned two at- 
tacks on Europeans. In one, on the 24th September, 120 frontier 
police and the friendly Fingoes defeated the Galekas; while in 
another, a few days later, 200 Europeans and 8,000 Fingoes routed 
a small army of 8,000 men with considerable loss, the artillery 
and rockets ‘‘doing good work.” Sir B. Frere has gone to 
Williamstown, in British Caffraria; volunteers are moving to 
the front with great alacrity, and two detachments of troops— 
very weak, however—have been sent to the coast of Caffraria, to 


take the Galekas in rear. There are promptitude and energy |. 


everywhere, but we do not like the news, or the reported murder 
of a judge, Mr. Bell, by natives. A blunder in the field, a 
failure in the supply of ammunition, a British defeat, and 
we: might want 10,000 troops in South Africa. It will be 
necessary, we fear, to speak very roughly at Lisbon, and carry 
out an:Arms Importation Law such as has hardly been known, 
except in Ireland. Sir Bartle Frere, however, fortunately under- 
stands this work. 


President Hayes has done a very weak thing. He wished, in 
aceordance with some etiquette about the territorial distribution 
of office, or for some other reason, to give the London Legation 
to a politician from Pennsylvania, and Mr. Pierrepont there- 
upon resigned. Instead, however, of selecting his own man, 
and recommending him to the Senate, he asked the Re- 
publican Senators to signify their choice, and he would nomi- 
nate him. The Republican Senators thereupon selected Mr. 
Cameron, the old leader of the party in Pennsylvania,—an able 
man, with sound views in politics, but steeped to the lips in all 
the tricks of the party wire-pullers. The President is, therefore, 
in a fix. If he rejects Mr. Cameron, he affronts men whom he 
desired to conciliate; and if he accepts him, he will be under- 
stood to have given way to the professional politicians and 
to have abandoned Civil Service reform. He hesitates at present, 
and may possibly not yield, but the pressure on him will be very 
great. It seems clear that if he breaks with the professionals the 
party must be reconstructed, and the Democrats may win a serious 
victory before that can be done. The Working-men’s party de- 
taches a heavy vote from the Republicans, who, moreover, seem 
paralysed by the reluctance of their ‘‘regular leaders” to move 
while deprived of patronage, as they virtually are, by Mr. Hayes's 
order to office-bearers not to interfere in elections. 





Father Curci; the great Jesuit’ preacher of Rome, and editor 
of the Civilia Cattolica, has, it is stated, been expelled the Order. 


the position of a spiritual chief only, should surrender the Tem. 
poral Power, and should reconcile himself heartily with Italy, 
This advice, however, so irritated the Pope, that he commande 
Father Becx, General of the Jesuits, to expel the offender, ang 
after some delay the command was obeyed. That is a very 
odd story, if it is all true. It is quite possible that 
Father Curci has offended the Pope by “heresies” of g 
different kind from the one attributed to him, but it is also quite 
possible that there is a little rift in the Ultramontane lute, a 
difference of opinion as to future policy between the present 


rulers at the Vatican and the Society of Jesus. If there is, it 


will show itself at the next vacancy in the Papal Chair, in g 
struggle which may end in a surprise. A democratic Pope, re. 
leased from care about a petty Italian State, would be the:most 
formidable individual influence in the world. 


In the Pall Mali Gazette, a writer who believes that Russia ig 
raising all sorts of dangers to British India in Afghanistan, ang 
who on that hypothesis fights) ably and temperately enough 
against the policy of inaction in Central Asia, accuses the 
Spectator of error in calling Afghanistan a country north of the 
Himalayas. Well, well, it is south of the Himalayas, if he likes, 
but that bit of verbal polemics is surely hardly worthy of the 
controversy. The valley of Cabool is no more within the moun- 
tain barrier of India than Savoy is within the mountain barrier 
of Italy. He knows much better than we do that the mighty 
Suliman range which divides the Punjab from Afghanistan is 
usually spoken of in Anglo-Indian political. discussion as. if it 
were a giant spur of “the” Himalaya, which it connects with the 
Western Sea. Call them by any name you will,so that unti} 
overtly threatened by Russia you stay within the Indian Alps, 
Our contention is not that India should not be defended, but 
that worrying the petty States beyond the North-West mountain 
frontier is a bad measure of defence. Italy might as well worry 
Switzerland, to protect itself from Germany. 





The Times, in a curious article apparently provoked by nothing, 
and pervaded by a scarcely intelligible vein of satire, tells us that 
under the treaty of Chefoo we have now a right to establish an 
Embassy at Lhassa, and publishes a quantity of information 
about Warren Hastings’ mission there. It may be worth 
while, if we think this permission is sincere, to avail ourselves 
of it, first, because the Mission would gather information of 
great interest—what records there must be in these old 
Lamaserais! perhaps traces of the earliest emigrations—and 
know much more accurately than at present what is occurring 
on the great plateau; and secondly, because Lhassa is not 
always in perfect accord with Pekin. A notion that Lamaism 
ought to rule China has at times prevailed there, and we have 
heard, on unquestionable authority, that very strange and 
wild offers were transmitted thence to Lord Auckland. There 
are letters; we imagine, still in the Secret Department. of the 
India Office which it would be extremely expedient that Sir 
Thomas Wadeshould see. 





Mr. Alfred! Austin, who, as our readers should know, is:an 
oratorical poet, is also something of a poetical orator, and. at 
Brighton on Monday, in addressing the ‘‘ Conservative and Con+ 
stitutional Association” of that place, he indulged in a good deal 
of poetry as to the collapse of the autumn agitation of last year 
against giving aid to the Turks. That agitation collapsed just 
as coal collapses in the process of heating the boiler of @ 
locomotive, only by attaining its object. It suits Mr. Alfred 
Austin to say that Lord Beaconsfield has acted on the policy 
he gave expression to at the Mansion House last November, and 
that the time has not yet come for England to strike a blows 
But we venture to think that the people whom Mr. Alfred Austin, 
with such refined and subtle alliteration, describes as ‘‘ fuming 
philosophers, prancing professors, and hysterical historians,” have 
got the best of the argument with the English people, and that 
if Plevna and Erzeroum and Kars were all to fall before the 
winter, as we hope they may, there would be no more danger of: 
our going to war with Russia, or even of Lord Beaconsfield 
again indulging in a Mansion House romance of last year's 
pattern on the 9th November next, than there would be of Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s becoming a Tyrtsus in the Turkish language, 
and reanimating the armies of the Sultan by the mere raptures 
of his Oriental strains: The English people certainly are: not 
likely to be converted by his rather artificial epigrams, which 
have nothing in them: of’ the peculiar contagion of deep-rooted 





He had, it is said; recommended that the Pope should assume 


convictions. 
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The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol addressed his clergy in 
the Bristol Cathedral on Thursday, on the present danger of the 
@hurch of England, and again at Cirencester yesterday, on the 
more special subject of Confession. He contrasted ‘with some 
force the apparently increased life within the Church,— 
the almost universal revival of frequent communions for in- 
stance,—with the alarms which the Church appears to 
stiffer from the serious dangers of lawlessness, caballing, and 
eacerdotalism. It was on sacerdotalism, however, that the 
Bishop spoke most at length. But though we have read atten- 
tively all he said, we are still not quite clear of his real view on 
the subject of Confession. He says that the Church does not 
encourage, but rather discourages private confession to her 

iests, that ‘‘her rule is pastoral counsel and consolation, 
and that it is only when this is found to be utterly unavailing, or 
then sickness is casting on the penitent its shadows, that she 
ganctions confession and the extreme exercise of her committed 
powers.” In other words, the Bishop appears to mean that the 
Anglican priest has the power to absolve, but is only permitted 
to use it to individual penitents, and with a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual guilt to be absolved, when either other means of appeasing 
the conscience fail, or sickness is serious, Are we right, then, in 
supposing Dr. Ellicott to hold that sacerdotalism, in its objec- 
tionable sense, consists not in believing in the supernatural power 
of the priesthood to absolve,—which he admits,—but in the wish 
to use it without the constraints and limitations which the Anglican 


rules suggest ? 


‘The Peterborough Diocesan Conference was opened on Thurs- 
day, when the Bishop of Peterborough delivered an address, in 
which he denied any burials’ grievance to Dissenters, but admitted 
cordially a burials’ grief, for which he advised the Chureb to pro- 
vide aremedy. In other words, morally he thinks the Dissenters 
have no right to have their own services in the Churchyards, but 
as a matter of right feeling and sympathy, he would con- 
cede the point. We cannot grasp the distinction. When a 
Dissenter is compelled to bury his dead in the national Church- 
yard, he has surely as much moral right to have such a religious 
service there as seems to him most suitable to the occasion 
s the Churchman. If the Churchyard were a mere private 
appendage to the Church, provided by Churchmen at their own 
expense, for Churchmen, and only as a supplement to the 
national graveyard, the case would be quite different, but as 
it stands, we see in their case as much moral grievance as 


grief. 





At the same Conference a dispute arose on the subject of the 
reform of Convocation, one speaker wishing to deny the laity 
any voice in respect of doctrine, even in the Church body of the 
future. This resolution, however, was defeated in favour of one 
which simply delayed the question for the present, but it is clear 
that many clergymen think the laity as absolutely incompetent to 
judge the doctrine of their Church as a merchant, for instance, 
might be held to be to judge a technical point in law or a 
technical point in physiology. That view can never hold in a 
Protestant Church. It was the laymen who made the Reforma- 
tion, not the priests. If theology be too technical for the laity 
to understand, it is too technical also for the redemption of men. 





A frightful accident occurred on Monday at the Blantyre coal- 
pits, near Glasgow, belonging to Messrs. William Dixon and Co. 
(Limited). There are three pits, in connection with each other, 
80 free from fire-damp, that at 6 a.m. on Monday an overseer 
went over the whole workings with a naked light. It is believed 
that the excellence of the ventilation encouraged some miners to 
disuse the safety-lamp, and at 9 a.m. a tremendous explosion rushed 
up one shaft, blowing off one poor lad’s leg, and it was seen that 
the whole of the men in the pits—from 229 to 219 in number, 
there being some doubt as to who were down—must have been 
killed. So certain were the authorities of this, and so dangerous 
did they consider the condition of the mine, that they checked 
efforts to descend until the miners grew furious, and declared that 
the mines were sufficiently clear. A special inspector has been 
sent down by the Home Office, but up to Friday few bodies 
have been recovered, and only one man is reported saved. A 
horse, however, has been found alive. The excitement is the 
greater because accidents are very rare in Scotland. 


The trial known as the Artisans’ Dwellings case terminated 


directors of the Artisans’ Dwellings Company, were accused of 
conspiring with Edward Saffery to defraud the Company, which 
has founded, among other undertakings, the Shaftesbury Park 
village, opened some time since for working-men, with great 
éclat. The fraud was of ‘the old kind,—Saffery buying 
estates in collusion with the accused directors for, say, 
£10,000, selling them to the Company for £12,000, and 
sharing the difference with his confederates. The jury con- 
sidered the conspiracy proved, and the Judge, Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr, sentenced the defendants, who had in all 
made £23,000, Baxter Langley and Swindlehurst to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and Saffery to twelve months. The de- 
fence of ‘the accused is practically that though they took the 
money, they did not know they were committing a criminal 
offence; and the trial will startle a good’many Directors of 
Companies, in spite of the lightness of the sentence. 


As there have apparently been a great number of cases of 
hydrophobia lately, and there is at present certainly no known 
remedy, or even supposed remedy for that awful disease, it is 
worth mentioning that Mr. Laporte writes to Tuesday's Times 
from Birkdale Park, Southport, to describe a case, dating from 
three years back, in which a Coolié bitten by a mad dog was cured, 
sixty days after the bite, and apparently in the worst spasms of 
that frightful malady, by having an infusion of datura stramonium, 
—the same leaves which asthmatic patients smoke for their 
asthma,—administered to him. A handful of the leaves 
were boiled in a pint of water, till they had shrunk to 
one-half their original bulk, and the water when strained off 
was poured down his throat. After a violent paroxysm, a profuse 
perspiration came on,—the coolie then sank into a deep sleep, 
which lasted eight hours, and when he awoke there was no sign of 
the disease. The cure, Mr. Laporte thinks, was due to the perspira- 
tion, as in another case which he saw previous to the period of this 
case, the chief symptom, which vapour-baths were in vain tried 
to cure, was the excessively parched and dry condition of the 
skin. It would be at least worth while for our medical men to 
try any alleged remedy for a disease which is at present supposed 
to be incurable. 


Mr. Alfred Ellis, of Loughborough, sent to the Times of Wednes- 
day an amusing account of the habits of the badger, which he 
has managed to domesticate near his house, and to render com- 
paratively at ease in the neighbourhood of men. It is very useful 
in one way,—it attacks wasps’ nests, being very fond of the 
wasp’s honey. It is also clean in its habits, using the branch 
of a birch-tree over its earth, a foot and a half from the‘ground, 
as a scraper, on which it scrapes its feet in dirty weather, so as to 
prevent taking the mud into its house. Probably it is Mrs. Badger 
who insists on that little item of domestic civilisation, but in any 
case, it shows the good-taste and gentlemanly feeling of the 
badger to comply with this domestic rule. Mr. Ellis says that the 
young badgers were on friendly terms with the young foxes, till 
the mother of the foxes (as we understand him) interfered, to 
prevent what she deemed a dangerous intimacy growing up, since 
the little foxes were showing themselves too much with ‘their 
young companions, and not cultivating the strict seclusion 
which is essential to the safety of foxes in a fox-hunting country. 





Mr. Walter, having suggested in his speech on temperance that 
innkeepers would do well to provide milk, barley-water, draught 
lemonade, tea, coffee, and other non-intoxicating beverages, as 
well as beer and wine, for those of their customers who might 
prefer the milder fluids, a suggestion has at once been made that 
these fluids should also be provided freely at dinner-parties, 
for all those who, seeing them named in the menu, or having 
them offered by the servants, might prefer them to wine. But 
the difficulty is that in such cases the offer of cheap fluids would 
certainly be taken as a hint by nine-tenths of ordinary guests 
that their hosts would rather have them accept the inexpensive 
drink. In some parts of the country, a man cannot pass the de- 
canters with the stoppers in them without being suspected of such 
parsimony ; and certainly while guests are thus suspicious, hosts 
will hardly care to do anything that would warrant such sus- 
picion. As it is, however, there are few dinner-tables where the 
devotee of seltzer water, apollinaris water, and ‘the rest, cannot 
get it, if he pleases, by a word to the servants. 





on Friday. Dr. Baxter Langley and William Swindlehurst, 


Consols were on Friday 96} to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——= 
THE ‘CONSERVATIVES’ IN FRANCE. 


HE word “ Conservative” has often been misapplied, but 
never misapplied so grossly and perversely as to the 
present Government of France. It is Conservative to wish 
to support all the venerable institutions that have survived a 
long past and are deeply rooted in the living present. It is 
Conservative to have so much respect for these institu- 
tions that even improvement and change are feared, lest in 
pruning away what is pernicious some injury should be caused 
to the living root of what is beneficent. But it is not Con- 
servative, it is the most revolutionary of all policies, to 
break faith, to uproot confidence in both men and 
government, to play fast-and-loose with solemn con- 
tracts, to bring the law into odium, the Constitution 
into derision, all in the name of that venerable past 
which those who do these things are professing to 
revere and to defend. When Marshal MacMahon has at last 
made up his mind to choose one of those alternatives which 
M. Gambetta has been condemned for insulting him by proposing 
—but which were so obviously required both by simple honour 
and necessity, that there is certainly no escape for him except 
in acts of violence which can hardly succeed—it will be said 
of his Government that in the present year of his office he did 
more to estrange the French people from the past, to make 
them connect good-faith with anything rather than Conserva- 
tism, to make them regard Radicalism more as the sworn enemy of 
oppression and corruption than as the dangerous foe of France for 
which he wishes it to be taken, than M. Gambetta himself could 
have effected in ten years of undisturbed power. What the 
Marshal’s Government has taught France is that ‘ Conservatives’ 
are the most unscrupulous of all breakers of Constitutions ; that 
to suppress ‘ Radicalism,’ as they call it, there is no one, of a 
social status however honourable and eminent, whom their agents 
will not libel and blacken by the grossest political slanders, and 
hardly any breach of the law itself that they will not authorise ; 
that in the name of property and as the foe of confiscation, 
they never for a moment scruple to infringe the most 
sacred proprietary rights and confiscate the most indisputable 
possessions ; and worst of all, that they will fight with far 
more ardour against the Moderates of the opposite party 
whom they know to be opponents of all really destructive 
principles, than against those extreme men whose views they 
most abhor, but who for that very reason are the more useful 
to them, as warnings to France of the ultimate consequences of 
subversive principles. Marshal MacMahon and his Ministers 
have struck a blow at public faith, at the respect for law, 
at the rights of property, at the influence of rank and prestige, 
such as no leader of the Liberals could have struck, had he 
even exceeded,—which would be difficult,—the political 
crimes of M, de Fourtou; for their blow has been struck in 
the name of Conservatism, and has thereby associated with 
Conservatism, and especially with religious Conservatism, all 
that is most offensive to the conscience of true men. 

In the first place,—and this is the least charge against him, 
—the Marshal has been positively disloyal to the Constitution. 
He has told the electors of France that whatever the result of 
his appeal to them, he would stand by the “ faithful func- 
tionaries” who had been true to him, that his “duty would 
grow with the peril ;” and that he would “remain to defend, 
with the support of the Senate, the Conservative interests of 
France.” No pledge could possibly have been a more 
thorough breach of the spirit of the Constitution, or more 
clearly intended to produce breaches of the letter of the 
law,—which it has actually produced,—by others. What 
it said virtually was this,—that if France declared against 
him, he would stiJl support those who had tried to induce 
France to declare for him ; and the object of saying this was 
to make his political instruments and agents less timid and 
less scrupulous in trying to force the political consciences of 
the French people. Such a pledge and threat as this were 
utterly at variance with the Marshal’s pretence of appealing 
to the people of France, and proclaimed him to be professedly 
using the forms of the Constitution in order to violate 
its meaning. After that, who could hope for a Con- 
stitutional President from such a Oonservative,—such a 
foe of Radicalism,—as the Marshal? Nor was the 
threat an empty threat. As every one now knows, it pro- 
duced its full effect on the “ faithful functionaries” referred 
to,—who, assured that they would not be abandoned in case 





of failure, rivalled the most outrageous efforts of the Napoleonig 
régime to get the official candidates returned. The Marshal's 
proclaimed intention to ignore the results of the elections, if 
they went against him, was the general signal for a raid on the 
Constitution. 

But this is the least of the counts in the indictment againgt 
this professedly ‘ Conservative’ Government. The Government 
of moral order has itself been the grossest assailant of mora] 
order in the rural districts of France. We read of department, 


after department, of arrondissement after arrondissement, in | 


which the Government has openly violated the law on behalf 
of what it calls the respect for law. Official voting-papers go 
distinguished in colour that the secrecy of the ballot could 
not be maintained have been used; and where the electors 
countermined this trickery by using the official papers, 
but pasting the Republican candidate’s name over that of 
the official candidate, these ballot-papers have been rej 
though it has been again and again decided that they are 
legally unobjectionable. The law on the Press has beer 
openly violated in the provinces in the most flagrant way, by 
surrounding the offices of even moderate Liberal newspa 
with gendarmes, and requiring articles to be cancelled at the 
latest moment, on pain of imprisonment for all the staff of the 
paper if they were issued. Republicans have been arrested on 
the day of election and marched about a town during a fair, 
merely to inspire terror. There was no idea of keeping them 
under arrest,—no pretence, indeed, for doing so—but the 
object was to fill the peasants’ minds with the fear of Cayenne, 
if they voted against the Government. Towns which were as 
tranquil as London were paraded with cavalry and artillery, to 
influence the vote. The terror in some places was so great that 
even a resident landlord could not get his own people to come 
and listen to his appeal. Everywhere the law has been broken 
without pretext or excuse, to inspire terror, and this in the 
name of law. Since the time of the coup d'état there has not 
been worse pressure exercised against the Constitutional 
rights of the electors. 

But not only has the law been flagrantly broken,—the rights 
of property have been flagrantly confiscated by this Govern- 
ment, which professes itself the sworn foe of all invasions of 
property rights. If the local Press succeed in obtaining damages 
for all the arbitrary confiscations of their most unquestionable 
rights during this“electoral campaign, the prefects and sub- 
prefects of M. de Fourtou will have ruin staring them in the 
face. The Times’ correspondent has told the story,—one of 
hundreds,—of the interference with the most moderate of 
Liberal French journals, the Progrés Liberal, of Toulouse, 
a paper compared with which the Débats itself is, he says, 
quite virulent in its tone,—and has described all sorts of 
police interference with its publication, wholly unjustified 
by any legal plea; and then at the last moment before 
publication, the journal, if not seized and wholly suppressed for 
the day, is, perhaps, compelled to come out with two or three 
columns blank, where an article, disapproved by the Prefect, 
should have appeared. Opposition candidates have been warned 
that they must not dine with their friends,—even two or three 
friends,—at any inn during the election-time. In numbers 
of places, cafés and public-houses have been closed for a 
word or two on politics, and threatened to be closed every- 
where in case such politics should be heard in them. In a 
word, the proprietary rights of people who had any kind of 
interest in either public journals or places of public resort 
have been utterly set at naught by the very Government which 
shrieks so loudly against the Socialists and the organised 
plunder of a progressive income-tax. 

But most discreditable of all, perhaps, in a Conservative 
Government has been the virulence of its attacks on men of 
moderate Liberal views and of the highest moral standing, as 
compared with its opposition to the fiercer Radicals. Every- 
where we read of the slander and ferocity of the attacks 
directed by the subordinates of the Government and their 
clerical allies against men in the position, for instance, of M. 
Paul de Rémusat, son of the well-known M. Charles de 
Rémusat, who has been rejected in the Department of the 
Haute-Garonne through the most unscrupulous efforts of the 
Government to blacken his reputation. In some of the country 
districts, the priests have told the peasants that their children 
would be excluded from their first communion if they voted 
for M. Paul de Rémusat. That, of course, may not be the 
fault of the Government. But it is the fault of the Govern- 
ment that a Mayor harangued the peasants as to the social 
catastrophe which would follow if M. de Rémusat were 
returned, And that is but a specimen of what has gone on 
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emai 
h France. It has been the Moderates of high 
a status,—the men who might as truly be accused of 
revolutionary violence as Lord Hartington or Mr. Whitbread, 
inst whom this Government of hypocritical ‘Conser- 
yatives’ have directed all their most vehement efforts. The 
truth is that they really respect legal order, social order, and 
moral order, indefinitely less than the fiercest of the Radicals 
inst whom they rave. They have fought for their own 
hands. And when they fall, France, after well considering 
their day and their opportunities, will look back upon them as 
some of the worst enemies of order and religion who ever 
fought under the banner of order and religion, And yet 
almost all the worst enemies of order and religion whom the 
world has known, have, unfortunately, from time to time, 
fought, and fought furiously, under that banner. 





ANOTHER CAUSE OF RUSSIAN FAILURES. 


E attempted some weeks since {o explain some of the 
W causes of Russian failures, and pointed out as the chief 
of them the semi-divine position allowed to the Russian Royal 
family. Real patronage, the power of promoting ability, or pre- 
sumed ability, very quickly, and in advance of the usual 
tions, is deposited in a single family, and falls, therefore, into 
the hands of those who in any way whatever make themselves 
agreeable to that family. The consequence is a system of favour- 
itism, which is fatal in time of peace to the rise of unfriended 
ability, or ability accompanied by independence either of bearing 
or spirit. There is, however, another cause for Russian failures 
which is gradually making itself visible, and on which a great 
many writers, most of them special correspondents, are expend- 
ing a good deal of thought and an enormous quantity of ink 
and paper. There is some defect in the Russian 
which seems fatal to efficiency, as efficiency is understood by 
the successful nations of our day. Military experts complain that 
with all his bravery and stubbornness in battle, the Russian 
soldier does not accomplish the ends for which he offers his 
life, but falls short of them often in a wholly unexplained 
manner, Thousands perish, but the redoubt is not taken ; 
hundreds of horsemen charge bravely, but the convoy moves to 
its destination ; ably-designed vessels are built, but no enemy’s 
ship is captured. In the Crimean war the mass of the Russian 
army never seemed to give it momentum, and in the present 
war the most visible defect in the great army in Bulgaria is a 
certain want of “go.” Everybody is brave and means are 
ample, but the army does not advance a step, does not even 
continuously try to advance. Private employers, if Germans 
or Englishmen, make, we believe, a precisely similar complaint. 
If unprejudiced men, they get, in the course of years, rather to 
like their Russian “hands,” appreciate their good-humour, 
delight in their docility, and admire a certain shiftiness and 
handiness, in which a Russian often rivals a British sailor. 
But they all say they are, in the aggregate, poor workmen ; 
that you do not, in the long-ran, obtain from them either the 
quantity or the monotonous excellence in quality of work 
obtainable from Englishmen, Germans, Italians, or even 
Chinese, “They have too many Saints’ Days,” observes an 
engine-maker, who bears the total suspension of labour in 
England for two days a week with the coolest philosophy. 
They “ hang on the foot,” says an Intendant, who has seen 
English labourers do the same thing all his life without either 
surprise or annoyance, “ They are too easily contented,” says a 
Scotch foreman of a philosophical cast of mind; “and want 
governing every minute,” adds the German, who, of all men, gets 
most out of Russian workmen. It is observable, too, that the 
German, who has most to do with the Slav, as Russian, as Pole, 

and as Bohemian, never changes his note. He may hate the 
Slav or he may appreciate him, he may admire his proneness 
to sentimentality or he may despise it, but he always charges 
him as human being with what the Scotch call “ feckless- 
ness,”—an incapacity to be efficient. The Pole, the Bohemian, 
or the Russian is always in his eyes a slatternly being, who 
will not even for his own profit do things nicely or be careful, 
who will let valuable things go to rack and ruin rather than 
be troubled, who is the vietim of a kind of mental indolence 
which to an Englishman, or German, or American is difficult 
even of comprehension. It is probable, too, that a perception 
of the same trath, begotten of long experience, is at the 
bottom of the Russian system of administration, of the ex- 
cessive rigour with which obedience to an order is enforced. 
Governments which are not resisted are generally careless, and 
the Russian has in him a strong vein of indulgent, easy-going 
indlinese, but throughout Russia disobedience to “an 


order” is punished with what seems to onlookers use- 
less and cruel severity. There is, we suspect, a tradi- 
tionary feeling that, deprived of this impulse from with- 
out, nothing would be done,—that there would be no 
organisation at all, that, as one writer has remarked recently, 
“ the quicksilver could not be held together.” “ You do not 
understand my Russians,” said Peter the Great to some one 
who remonstrated on his severity,— they would never move if 
they were not driven ;” and this contented incapacity of move- 
ment is apparent now in all Departments. The Russian Army 
seems to be managed as “ Glenburnie” was by its “ cottagers.” 
Russian doctors are fairly good, but filth accumulates round 
the Imperial quarters. The Russian engineers are able men, 
but no hard roads are made till rain has made the soft tracks 
of the country impassable. The Russian Store Department 
has plenty of money, but shovels have in the fifth month of 
the war to be brought post-haste from Tula and St. Peters- 
burg. All correspondents, favourable or hostile, testify to 
the same defect, a carelessness about details, a slovenliness in 
management, which coexists with the most stringent and evén 
cruel official discipline. 

The inquiry into the cause of this defect is not an abstract 
one, by any means. If it arises merely from the organisation 
of Russia, which cripples individuality, and makes every- 
body rely either upon a superior or upon his Commune, 
it may be entirely cured for the time by a wise selec- 
tion of individuals to give orders, their habit of pre- 
cision making up for the carelessness of the mass; but if it 
is inherent in the national character, as discontent, for example, 
is in the English or caution in the Scotch, it is incurable, 
except after centuries, and must be taken into permanent 
account in any estimate of Russian power. The frequent 
success of Russian armies when well led would seem to point 
to the former explanation—no carelessness, for example, having 
prevented the Grand Duke Michael's victories in Armenia— 
but the entire history of Russia points rather to the latter. 
The Russian tendency, like that of the Scotch Highlander, has 
always been to let things drift, to be careless about preventible 
evils, to let the morrow shift for itself, or be shifted for by 
the official or the Commune, the latter of which, be it remem- 
bered, he organised for himself, without help or guidance from 
his Czars. A certain helplessness or want of faculty, and there- 
fore of self-reliance, has been visible in them for three hundred 
years, ever since the Tartar expulsion, and has, we believe, 
assisted more than any other cause to build up the autocracy. 
Of course that may be due, as many observers would suggest, 
to serfage, but as it is also found in Russians who never were 
serfs, in whole classes such as the free peasants, and in regard 
to matters such as agriculture, on which the peasant has for 
ages been let alone, it is more probable that it is inherent in 
the national character, and that in considering Russia we must 
allow for a certain child-like incapacity and want of prevision, 
as in considering England we must allow for the national 
unreadiness. Both defects are serious deductions from power, 
but the Russian is the graver one, because it operates always, 
and immensely increases the difficulty of driving the machine, 
Those who guide it and give it momentum have to expend five 
times the energy and display twice the severity which other- 
wise would be required. They have not only to order, but 
then to provide, either by incessant supervision or cruel threate, 
that the order is not good-humouredly neglected or forgotten. 
The vice is in its effects as bad as the almost incurable indol- 
ence which makes some races the despair of their task-masters, 
an indolence more than half of which is the result not of dis- 
like to work, but of want of perception of the uses of trouble. 
The Russian is not indolent, but—like some Irishmen, most 
Highlanders, and all Negroes—he is “ feckless,” careless of 
troublesome minutisz to a degree which makes effective — 
sation a work of endless difficulty and labour, After huge 
labours have been performed and huge expense encountered in 
collecting food, everybody forgets that man requires water on 
a long march, and a whole expedition is spoiled, as happened 
once at least in this very campaign, through that bit of 
incapacity or negligence. 





SIR WILFRID LAWSON AS FANATIO, 


IR WILFRID LAWSON has more than once called him- 

self a ‘ fanatic,’ though his admirers chiefly insist upon 
his merits as a maker of political jests. Indeed, these have now 
attained so considerable a reputation that the Liverpool Argus 
is publishing a series of elegant extracts from his “ gay 








wisdom,” the first number of which has just appeared in a 
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pamphlet form, containing ninety-four passages from his 
speeches, most of them more or less of the nature of banter, 
and almost all of them full of fanatical belief in the Per- 
missive Bill. The selection will tend rather more, we. suspect, 
to raise Sir Wilfrid’s reputation for‘ gay fanaticism ’ than his 
reputation for ‘gay wisdom.’ Now and then, undoubtedly, he 
is wise ; almost always he is shrewd; but the characteristic 
which strikes one most powerfully in running through these 
passages from his speeches is his half-grotesque and half- 
fanatical propensity to harp upon the physical conditions of 
the evil he has to deal with, as if they were the most important 
of.all, indeed the only conditions of any importance. Of course, 
that is of the very essence of his Permissive Bill; but then one 
sees quite clearly that instead of feeling it to be the weakness 
of his Bill, and the point that most needs apology and defence, 
he regards it as the strong point of his Bill. Thus he says 
quite calmly in one place that since even an hereditary drunkard 
eannot get drunk without drink, “it is the drink, and not the 
fact of a man being an hereditary drunkard that does it.” 
He might just as well say that as an hereditary thief cannot 
get into people’s houses without burglar’s tools, it is the centre- 
bit and the false keys, and not the fact of his being a thief 
by nature and training, that does it. .No one can read 
Sir Wilfrid’s arguments on the liquor question without 
being struck with the fact that his enthusiasm for 
getting rid of the physical opportunity of drunkenness, 
is very much due to his hopelessness of getting rid 
of any of the moral conditions which make the drunkard ; 
and that so far as he is a fanatic, he is a fanatic, 
as it were, through his scepticism,—through his sense of 
the grotesque and hopeless character of the effort to get at 
any deeper or more radical cure. Listen to his depreciation 
of education as a remedy :—“I doubt if primary education is 
likely to give self-control, for it seems to me as if some of the 
School Boards required a little self-control. Let your educa- 
tion be as good as it may, it must take years before children 
grow up. When we get to that period,—when we get all 
educated not to drink,—we shall not want a Permissive Bill, 
and I don’t even know whether we shall want a House of 
Commons. But until that time comes, we ought to remove 
temptation.” Evidently, Sir Wilfrid thinks, the Millennium 
will come as soon as the eradication of drunkenness through 
any moral causes; but if you could only get rid of the drink 
itself, then you might physically extirpate drunkenness. So, 
again, he is quite tender to the drunkards, and very 
severe upon a Birmingham constable who had called 
them “poor brutes.” ‘He (Sir Wilfrid) did not like to 
call.his fellow-creatures brutes. He was not going to excul- 
_pate.them for getting drunk. It was sin, it was wrong, a man 
ought not,to do it; but while he blamed he also pitied them ; 
and it was not the poor drunkard he wished to have a fresh 
law to.punish, but it was the man who made him drunk he 
wished. to. get hold of.” We should have supposed that it was 
the ,poor drunkard who made himself drunk. Certainly, it 
could not be done without his consent. But Sir Wilfrid sees 
no real help in the matter except the physical expedient of 
putting intoxicating liquids out of the way; and so he husbands 
his.wrath for the man who supplies them, not for the man 
who.demands them. So, again, he maintains that prosperity 
and, high wages only increase the evil, so long as drink is to be 
had. “High wages have not been a blessing but a curse to 
the homes of the working-men. Why? Because those high 
wages have gone, when earned, into the pockets of the pub- 
lieans,—men whom the Government has licensed to collect 
them from the working-men. I only read yesterday of 
some ,gentleman who employed hundreds and hundreds of 
working-men—in Wales, I think it was—and who said! ‘ Ah, 
if I marked all the sovereigns I pay every Saturday 
night, I know I could collect a third part of them next 
week from the public-houses!’ That seems to me a very 
melancholy way in which the people of this country expend 
their-earnings, and I am confident you will never have any 

e in the right direction. until that state of things is 
radically altered.” And to alter it, Sir Wilfrid thinks the only 
way is to attempt to reach, nt the character of the people, but 
the urgency of their “temptations.” He quotes the story of the 
Irishman who first made it his excuse for drinking that he had 
a wife with whom he lived unhappily, and afterwards, that that 
wife was dead, and that * he never could bear prosperity,”— 
arguing from it that adversity and prosperity alike will only 
be new excuses for drinking 1i!] you make drinking physically 
difficult or impossible, hy more or less abolishing the sale of 
drink, ‘Indeed, Sir Wilfrid calls drunken men the “articles 





manufactured and turned out by publicans,”—so utter a 
fatalist is he in relation to any possibility or chance of dimin. 
ishing the inclination to drink without diminishing the Oppor- 
tunity for buying drink. 

ing all these utterances of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's, we 
certainly get much less idea of his gaiety than of his pion 
ticism, though we quite admit that the extreme grotesquenegg 


which Sir Wilfrid evidently sees in the notion of any mora] | 


remedy, is partly at the root of that fanaticism. He even 
makes fun of the temperance movements which are not. move. 
ments for total abstinence, and.represents them as only éffec. 
tive for their purpose in the same way in which the drohkard 
was effective,who accompanied his teetotal brother in order to 
act.as the “ awful example.” But evidently teetotalism itgalf 
means very little to him, without a measure to extinguish the 
opportunity for breaking the pledge. The very first joke in'this 
series of Sir Wilfrid’s gay oracles is at the expense of a tee. 
totaller who-was taken up for being ‘ drunk and disorderly,—and 
naturally so, for if teetotalism could, in his estimation, stand and 
spread without the’ Permissive Bill, he would devote his enengies 
to the Teetotal movement, and not to his favourite politieal 
aid to teetotalism. But what surprises one in a -man 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's shrewdness and knowledge of 
the world is ‘that he should not see how hopeless ‘the 
task is of cutting off people who have a will to drink’from 
the way of drinking. Yet that is just what does not seem‘to 
him ‘half so ‘hopeless as cutting them off from the will to 
drink. To establish a permanent physical obstruction between 
intemperate men’s will and their way, seems to him easy com- 
pared with the ‘moral miracle of making intemperate «men 
temperate, or even helping children, who are neither as yet, 
to grow up in temperate habits. 

It is; however, somewhat remarkable that the kind of humour 
visible in all‘ Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s speeches should -exist ‘in 
one who, on a single point at all events, is, as he himsélf 
confesses, a ‘fanatic. The explanation seems to be’ that Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s fanaticism is not the fanaticism of a single 
idea ran mad, but rather of the reaction against a great mat 
ideas which have lost their hold on him, so that to this time 
philanthropy, as he thinks it, which promises great moral results 
through a physical means, he clings as to the last great pro- 
mise of help and regeneration to mankind. Sir Wilfrid isa 
jester at most things. He is not a great believer in patriotism, 
Patriotism seems, we imagine, to him a sort of selfishness. He 
laughs at the Army, thinks its autumn manceuvres by far its most 
serious occupation, and asserts that our most formidable invader 
is' likely tobe the Colorado beetle. He laughs at the Navy, and 
the difficulty of’ keeping the great ships afloat. Heeven makes 
light of education. He is not much impressed with our 
Colonial: Empire, and from time to time ridicules the effort’to 
keep it together,—describing, for instance, the results of ‘the 
Ashantee war as summed up in a treaty and an old umbrella, 
of which ‘the old umbrella is the more valuable of the two. 
There is hardly a public movement of any kind in which he 
has much’ hope. To his imagination, all the improving agencies 
at work appear in very ambiguous shapes, and excite more’his 
amusement’ than’ his +. ‘His mind dwarfs the significance 
of great moral.ideas. But he can grasp firmly the enormous 
evil of drunkenness, and ‘to him there seems a hope, not in- 
deed of making men unwilling to drink, but of rendering them 
unable to do so'by shutting up the public-houses. And to 
that last distant promise of moral regeneration for mankind ‘he 
clings with the tenacity of a fanatic who has almost ceased to 
expect anything from causes more spiritual and subtle, This, 
at least, is how we explain the curious conjunction in Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s jokes of the light humour of the jester and 
the one-idead prepossession of the fanatic. 





THE RED INDIANS IN THE UNION AND IN CANADA. 


A LONG and melancholy history of wrong ended last month. 

The ‘Red Indians of the Black Hills country finally sur- 
rendered their ‘lands, their independence, and their dream of 
resistance to the white men. Five or six tribes, including at 
least two warrior clans, the Sioux and the Arapahoes, were, as 
our readers may remember, settled by the United States 
Government in ‘the Black Hills country in Wyoming, as 
their reserved ‘lands. They were to have them “for ever,” 
and ‘liye on ‘them as they liked, if only they would live 
in peace. ‘It was discovered, however, that the Black Hills 
country was.a most valuable mineral region, the white men 
came'thronging up, disputes of course arose, and the Indians, 
irritated'to madness by encroachments and by the incessant 
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¢ of the Indian Agents, frauds which were proved by 
a4 inquiry, declared war. They were defeated, and were 
to surrender their Reservations, without the compen- 
gation of £20,000 which they claim, and to remove to new 
territories on the Missouri. They objected, and sent up their 
Chiefs to Washington, and in the latter part of September 
President Hayes granted them a solemn audience of two 
days. They all said the same thing, more or less pathe- 
tically. “ Red Cloud,” a well-known and formidable chief, 
did not want to go to the Missouri, because “ there was too 
much whisky there,” and because “ the river freezes in winter, 
and we can’t get our supplies.” “If I come there, I will come 
to nothing at all,”—meaning, apparently, that he and his tribe 
would gradually disappear. Another chief followed, and 
another, all objecting to removal, until “Spotted Tail,” head 
chief of all the Sioux, offered on behalf of this people to become 
civilised, if only they might remain in the Black Hills :— 

«J know one thing. It is this. When a white man owns land, he 
builds a fence around it, and it is his so long as he doesn’t sell it. That 
js the way white men live. But your people don’t ask questions. You 
take our lands from us. Before the white: men came to us, we hada 

time in taking care of our property, but now, as I told you, we 
can't do it. Your people make» roads and drive away the game, and 
thus make us poor and starve. A land: was given to us by the Great 
irit, who said we could live there, but the white people are trying to 
push us out of the country, and where we can do nothing. You live 
here. The Great Spirit gave you the land; you stay here, withall your 
ple. That is the way all nations ought tolive. When they havea 
iece of land, they ought to hold on to it as their own. My great Father, 
Pean't read or write; but should like to bring my children up like the 
white people. The country I live im is mine,—I love it.” 


“Swift Bear ” endorsed this speech every word, and every other 
chief, except the leader of the Arapahoes, who asked the Pre- 
sident “to have pity on us, for we were a great people, and 
we are dying out,” made in different ways the same offer, asking, 
with childish simplicity of detail, for means with which to com- 
mence the life of the whitemen. They wanted cattle with short 
horns, waggons, tools, Catholic priests, and churches, so that 
they might know how to bring up their children. The Govern- 
ment, however, had decided that they must quit the Black 
Hills, not only because they are valuable, but because they are 
defensible; and the President told them that the white men 
were a multitude which, if they remained savage, “ would sweep 
over them like a great flood of water,” and that they must go 
to the Missouri, settle down, and establish farms and separate 
homes. 

The Chiefs, many of whom were quite wild, and had been 
thunderstruck by the sight of the great cities and the multi- 
tudé of white men, conferred over the reply for two days, and 
then submitted, signifying the utterness of their submission by 
a complete change of clothing. They all appeared before the 
President in white men’s clothes, and made requests which the 
reporter of the interview thinks evidences of their rapacity, 
but which were evidently: requests for the things the absence 
of'which divided them fromithe whitemen. ‘Spotted Tail” 
said :— 

* “Yon told us that‘your nation increases; We want to increase too, 
improperty and in numbers. You said ‘you wished us to live like white 
men; and so we are here to-day dressed in white men’s clothes, What- 
ever you say to us shall be known to my children, my grandchildren, 
and my grandehildren’s children. You told me you would give me a 
great’ many things, including waggons and’ cattle, and a big school- 
house, I want-the kind of cattle the whites have,and we want to raise 
cowsy' We-don’t want animals with long horns, but short ones. I 
want everything in-writing before I go home, so that there may be-no 
mistake. We want English teachers; those now among us only 
teach’ to read and write the Sioux language. We want’to have Catholic 
priests, those who wear black dresses, to teach us. We should like 
tohave a saw and a grist-mill, and‘agricultural implements and seeds. 
I Jook round and find. you have plenty of stores. We have only one 
store, and when we pay our money there we have nothing to show for 
it: We want fivé or six stores, because then we could buy cheaper at 
onethan- we could‘at another. Some-of those before you have never 
beemin civilisation before. They had no idea what the whites were 
before they came here. Look at me and the men before you. I am 
very well dressed, and so are they. They want $40 apiece to buy 
things for their women and children, and they would like to have a trunk 
apiéee to carry’ their clothing in. As the weather is getting to be a 
litte cold, we should like to have an overcoat apiece. We see you 
Wearing overcoats, and we'should like to have them.” 
The President made what promises he could, saying he would 
recommend their requests to Congress, and the Chiefs de- 
parted, to move:next’spring to the Missouri, there to find that 
their supplieschave been duly voted, but: have passed through 
8@ many: greedy hands: that scarcely any reach the poor 
Indians, who; pressed by hunger, will, move: into still 
more’ remote: sections; there to die slowly out: of whisky 
aaa despair It is a cruel history; though we know: well 
that apologies cam be: offered for the American Government. 


These Indians received their lands on condition of remaining 
peaceable as tribes, and they did not remain peaceable as 
tribes ; but on the contrary, rebelled as tribes, massacred 
Americans, and slaughtered American troops; and to leave 
them without punishment would have been to bring on them 
the danger of extermination by the border Volunteers. Still, 
they had received great provocation, they had offered to live 
as white men, they would have surrendered their arms, 
and it would have been more merciful to leave them 
one last chance of retaining their lands. The experiment 
was not utterly hopeless. Not only has one tribe in 
the Union—the Cherokees—become civilised to the extent even 
of claiming and receiving the vote, but the very same Sioux 
have, on Canadian territory, shown themselves capable of be- 
coming quiet and useful citizens. On the conclusion of his 
tour through the Canadian Dominion, Lord Dufferin made, on 
the 29th of September, a speech to the citizens of Winni 
which seems to have driven them frantic with delight. It 
was a speech describing the marvellous extent and fertility of 
the Dominion, and while strangely eloquent was deformed by 
a touch of “ high falutin’,” which may have been necessary 
with that audience, but which jars slightly upon the cold 
English taste. There was, however, one passage in it of 
which Englishmen will be prouder than Canadians ; and it 
bears so directly on our subject, and is so little likely to be 
seen by many of our readers, that we give it in extenso :— 
“For instance, unless great care is taken, we shall find, as we move 
westwards, that the exigencies of civilisation may clash injuriously 
with the prejudices and traditional habits of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
As long as Canada was in the woods the Indian problem was com- 
paratively easy, the progress of settlement was slow enough to give 
ample time and opportunity for arriving at an-amicable and mutually 
convenient arrangement with each tribe with whom we successively 
came into contact; but once out upon the plains, colonisation will 
advance with far more rapid and ungovernable strides, and it can- 
not fail eventually to interfere with the by no means inexhaustible 
supply of buffalo upon which so many of the Indian tribes are now: de- 
pendent. Against this contingency it will be our most urgent and 
imperative duty to take timely precautions, by enabling the red man, 
not by any undue pressure, or hasty or ill considered interference, but 
by precept, example, and suasion, by gifts of cattle, and other en- 
couragements, to exchange the precarious life of a hunter for that of a 
pastoral and eventually that of an agricultural people. Happily in no 
part of her Majesty’s Dominions are the relations existing between the 
white settler and the original natives and masters of the land so well 
understood or so generously and humanely interpreted as in Uanada, 
and as a consequence, instead of being a cause of anxiety and disturb- 
ance, the Indian tribes of the Dominion are regarded as a valuable 
adjunct to our strength and industry. Wherever I have gone in the 
Province, and since I have been here I have travelled nearly a thousand 
miles within your borders, I have found the Indians upon their several 
reserves, pretermitting a few petty grievances of a local character they 
thought themselves justified in preferring, contented and satisfied, upon 
the mest friendly terms with their white neighbours, and implicitly con- 
fiding in the good-faith and paternal solicitade of the Government. In 
some districts I have learnt with pleasure that the Sioux, who some 
years since entered our territory under such sinister circumstanees—I 
do not, of course, refer to the recent visit of Sitting Bull and his 
people, who, however, I believe, are remaining perfectly quiet—are not 
only peaceable and well behaved, but have turned into useful and hard- 
working labourers and harvestmen, while in the more distant settle- 
ments, the less domesticated bands of natives, whether as hunters, 


voyageurs, guides, or purveyors of our furs and game, ran 
appreciably advantageous element in the economical structure of the 


colony.” 

Much of this good-feeling, said the Governor-General, was 
due to the exertions of the half-breeds, who interpreted 
between savagery and civilisation, and much to the conduct of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ; “but though giving due credit. to 
these fortunate influences amongst the causes which are con- 
ducing to produce and preserve this fortunate result, the place 
of honour must be adjudged to that honourable and generous 
policy which has been pursued by successive Governments of 
Canada towards the Indian, and which at this moment is being 
superintended and carried out with so much tact, discretion, 
and ability by your present Lieutenant-Governor, under which 
the extinction of the Indian title upon liberal terms has invari- 
ably been recognised as a necessary preliminary to the occupa- 
tion of a single square yard of native territory.” It seems.a 
simple matter to compensate the tribes for the territory. they 
yield, and it is one far easier for the Union than the Dominion, 
yet the refusal or neglect to perform this act of justice has cost 
the United States a dozen Indian wars, and as the: Indian is 
slowly defeating the Spaniard in the South, may cost them 
terrible calamities in the future. We do not suppose the 
Indian will linger for ever as an Indian even in Canada, nor is 
it desirable that he should; but he will die out fairly, the 
tribes being absorbed family by family into the more civilised 
and-more energetie race. In our long history of contact with 





the darker races, almost the only episode upon which we.can 
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study with unbroken pleasure is that of which the one 
Governor-General whom a plebiscite would make President of 
his Colony looks back with such eloquent pride. 





THE LULL IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


ORD HARTINGTON is about, it is stated, to take up the 
freedom presented to him by the City of Glasgow, 

and it appears to be generally believed in Scotland that 
he will take advantage of the occasion to offer some 
kind of programme to the Liberal party. We have no 
evidence that this report is correct, but it is believed, and 
we wish to say a word deprecating the adoption of any such 
course. Not only is the Liberal party not yet prepared for 
any effective programme, but the country is not. The extra- 
ordinary lull in domestic affairs, which leaves public speakers 
stranded, and makes newspapers unreadable, is not entirely or 
even in great part the effect of the situation of parties. 
There is, we are convinced, a genuine lull in the public 
mind, which will last until it is disturbed by some considerable 
event. The great mass of the electors, though far from con- 
tent, and far also from that profound confidence in the Govern- 
ment which Conservative newspapers assume, are not conscious 
of definitely wanting anything which a political struggle 
would secure. They know perfectly well that Govern- 
ment cannot cure, or even greatly ameliorate, the de- 
pression in trade; and they think they know, on very in- 
secure evidence, that Government will not go to war; and 
they are not genuinely interested in any other domestic 
questions of political importance. There is one apparent ex- 
ception to this rule, but it is only apparent. The Liberal 
party as a body is willing to concede household suffrage in 
counties, even the great Whig nobles surrendering their 
prepossessions on that point, and many of its more farsighted 
members are growing keen for this reform. They are ready, 
moreover, to consider any large scheme of redistribution 
which will bring political power a little more into 
accordance with real power,—which will, for example, 
give the great cities and populous counties more adequate 
representation. But it would be a mistake to assume that 
they are eager for the change just now. Some of them see 
that the Tory Ministry, if hard pressed, might produce a very 
dangerous Bill, and the great body are willing to let the matter 
rest awhile, until there is less tension in public interest about 
external affairs. With this exception, there is no single 
project before the country for which ten thousand men 
could be gathered in a mass-meeting, and no ten thousand 
men who could be made eager for any project likely to be pre- 
sented. A hundred explanations may be offered of the fact,— 
the simplest and perhaps the truest being that Englishmen 
will not attend to two things at once; but of the fact itself 
there can be no question whatever. The few Members who 
trouble themselves to talk politics say nothing, unless they are, 
like Mr. Clare Read, interested in securing representative 
government for the counties. No large body of electors any- 
where asks for anything. The journals scarcely allude to 
domestic politics. The clergy only protest against any more 
Church Bills. Not only is there no excitement, but there is 
very little discussion, and except in ecclesiastical matters, 
scarcely any interest. The country is passive, yet not expectant, 
careless of the great questions of the future, lazily indif- 
ferent about personages—Mr. Gladstone excepted—and as re- 
luctant to attend to proposals as a snoozing man to be 
awakened with talk of speculations. Any project put before 
it would, we fear, be regarded with distaste, just because in the 
present mood of the people it would seem inopportune. Unless 
Lord Hartington were prepared, which we feel sure he is not, 


to propose one more great effort for the reform of the Church. 


of England by reinvigorating its Central Council, and 
establishing lay influence over its discipline and formulas, we 
do not believe any proposal he can make will excite more 
interest than a few rather perfunctory leading articles will 
sufficiently satisfy. There are no aspirations afloat; there is 
none of the distress which moves millions; there is nothing 
visible save a wish for more exciting events in the East, and 
a desire rising to a certain yehemence, and felt apparently by 
the whole population, that Marshal MacMahon may be 
beaten without a revolution. We do not remember—and we 
remember now, alas, only too accurately, the policy of 
thirty years—so entire a lull in public feeling and capacity 
for action. Usually in such cases there has been a sense of 
expectancy which this year is entirely lacking. This torpor 
may prove to be of the most momentary kind. A great catas- 
trophe in the East, a grand event in Paris, a death, a financial 





accident, may break it up in an instant ; but politicians cannot 
deal with that which has not occurred, and till the storm 
comes the quiet is complete, and is not of that kind which 
can be broken by any suggestion from above. If Lord Hart 
ington could formulate a distinctly Liberal policy as regards the 
future of Turkey, he would interest, perhaps excite, the whole 
country, but he cannot, and in presence of the undecided sity. 
_ in the East, he would be unwise to do it, if he 
could. 

Of course we shall be told that this situation is a 
triumph for the existing Government, with which the quiescence 
of the people shows them to be content. Be it so; we do not 
scold the physician because, his patient being quiet under 
morphia, he admires so visible a result from his own skill. We 
only wish to point out that it is not the triumph of 
Toryism. The most striking phase of English opinion 
that we ever remember to have witnessed is that now 
manifesting itself in the diseussions about France. A 
Republic is striving to establish itself, and in England re. 
sistance is literally dead. Outside the Catholic world there does 
not appear to be a man who earnestly desires the success of any 
fraction of the French Conservative party. The English Legiti- 
mists are mute. The English Monarchical Parliamentarians 
advise the Orleanists to accept the inevitable. The English 
Conservatives admit that the Republicans ought to be obeyed, 
We look round in amazement in search of the English 
Imperialists, who, if they were not numerous, were s0 
noisy, and find the Telegraph preaching that the Re 
publicans must be satisfied, and the Standard deprecating 
the action of Bonapartist counsellors. The entire nation seems 
to have taken such a stride forward in Liberalism, that with 
Tories in power, and Liberals prostrate, no party can feel even 
momentary sympathy with a French President who is fighting a 
Constitution, as he asserts, on behalf of things which at home 
Tories would be the last to surrender. We are quite aware 
that part of this unanimity is due, as in the very similar 
instance of the great Italian uprising, to anti-Papal feeling, 
but some of it at least must be ascribed to the Liberal 
influence, which, though the Liberal party seems sleeping, 
and Liberal statesmen are standing in the shade, and 
Liberal projects are coldly discouraged, is still silently 
meating the entire people. The Tories may be happy if they 
will, but the fact remains that during the deepest lull ever known 
in English politics, when the Conservatives were in power, and 
when the upper-class, on one point at least, was showing itself 
almost brutally Conservative, the entire English people 
expressed its decided favour for the cause of a Republic in 
France, as against every form of Monarchy. That is a fact 
which, when the lull is done, we may yet have to recall. 





WHAT FRAUD COSTS. 

EVERAL national types of commercial fraud have been 
brought before the public this week. Germany, America, 

and England have each exhibited samples of what it can do 
in swindling ; and it is rather instructive to look at their chara 
teristics. We suppose that we may fairly speak of the failure 
of the Pomeranian Bank as more or less a piece of swindling, 
because it is already known that the ruin of the concern was 
not wholly due to misjudgment or misfortune. There was, we 
fear, a smack of quiet rascality in some of the transactions of 
the Pomeranian Ritterschaftliche Privat Bank. But then, on 
what grand aristocratic principles the Bank was conducted! 
You did not, perhaps, get your money; but you had the 
satisfaction of knowing that it was taken by gentlemen who 
were not neugebackene, but had pedigrees stretching into the 
mists of antiquity. The bills which it loosely discounted for 
its feudal customers were often not financially worth much; 
but you might console yourself with the thought that there 
was appended to those documents the name of some 
grand Freiherr, some scion of the fine old Pomeranian 
nobility. We do not assume that German commercial 
morality is of an altogether higher caste than the code 
ruling among merchants here; but let us admit in fair- 
ness that there is an aroma of feudal pride, which is 
scarcely swagger, with a dash of primitive simplicity, about 
the very frauds practised in the Fatherland, and the con- 
sciousness, if not quite the reality, of Arcadian innocence and 
“ blameless brotherhood.” The soap sold may not do to wash 
with—it may be cheesy or pulpy—but the cakes are sure to 
be encompassed with some generous sentiment and moral 
lather about Deutsche treue, excellent for internal application ; 
the needles you buy may be partially eyeless and wholly point- 
less, but the packet will be sure to haye an ssthetic label with 
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patriotic words engraved thereon which would do any pur- 
chaser’s heart good. And we may be sure that if the descendant 
of some Crusader or Teutonic Knight makes a good thing 
out of a “knightly bank,” he will feel as he contemplates 
his gains that, as Hans Breitmann pensively observes in 
looking at the products of his raids, “Providence blessed 
him with deabotts and sboons.” In short, if the reality of 
innocence be gone, there is always the proud satisfaction of 
knowing that the consciousness of it remains in the bosoms of 
the Herrschaften who do you the honour of taking your money 
and, in a fit of abstraction, do not return it. 

Contrast these sort of operations with an ordinary swindle, 
such as America has been known to produce. We have not to 
seek far for an instance. It has just come to light that the 
President of the Market Street Railway, known to every one 
who knows Philadelphia, the Secretary, and Treasurer, have 
been carrying on for seven years a manufactory of forged share 
certificates, on which as “ collateral” they raised money for 
personal and public purposes. If they wanted funds for a 
private speculation, or to pay wages, bills for horse-feed, or 
dividends, they forged so many more certificates, and deposited 
them with their bank as“ collateral.” Eight directors, with the 
proverbial astuteness of directors, allowed this to go on with- 
out their knowledge for seven years. A mere accident—the 
fact that Mr. Morton, the President, erroneously entered a bond 
as due on September 25th instead of the 15th—led to the dis- 


covery of the fact that about £60,000 belonging to the | 


railway had been abstracted, and that the amount of 


shares had been surreptitiously increased by 140 per 
cent. Here we see a fine perception of practical require- 
ment. Mr. Morton and his coadjutors go straight to 


their mark. There is nothing crooked in their frauds, They 
operate as a bold General does, striking right at the centre of 
the enemy. No hypocrisy clings to what they do. Their fraud 
is of a genial, cheerful character; some of the fine solid qualities 
of the Pilgrim Fathers are still unobtrusively present in the 
men who boldly manufacture or water wholesale stocks, They 
are better than their works, and it is possible for the most 
honest of us to understand the general feeling of the 
American swindler that the world is all before him when 
once he is found out. There is, indeed, sure to be a 
sad lack of sentiment and romance about the doings of 
the American commercial rogue. It is sadly plain that 
he has no Gemiith or Empfindsamkeit, never read “ Werther,” or 
hummed songs of the Fatherland, as he “ cooked” a dividend. 
Stealing in his case looks very much like stealing, and he 
cannot execute a coup in that abstract way which some- 
times marks a German banking swindle, and which induces 
you to think that the man who has emptied your pockets 
has been searching for the philosopher's stone in the wrong 
place, As to our own country, we are sorry to say that 
the commercial frauds with which we Englishmen are most 
familiar possess, as a rule, few or no redeeming or attractive 
qualities. They are stupid but dangerous frauds, such as 
those of which a jury have just found the managers of a 
Building Company guilty. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the criminals who come before the Central Criminal Court on 
charges of fraud have exhibited no inventiveness or boldness, 
and have been engaged in some petty, sordid trick. The trial 
at the Old Bailey this week, which ended in the con- 
viction of two officials of the Artisans’ Dwellings Company 
and an estate agent, is a case in point; all three merely 
combined to palm off on the Company sham bargains. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who is almost as acute an observer of 
sotial facts as he is a subtle thinker, believes that in this re- 
spect we are declining, and that “ while the great and direct 
frauds have been diminishing, the small and indirect frauds 
have been increasing alike in variety and number.” He thinks 
that, while the English merchant no longer keeps by him a 
bag of debased coin wherewith to give change, as according to 
Defoe’s “ Complete English Tradesman ” he once did, there is 
a decided increase in complex forms of crime. 

It is immaterial to our main purpose whether the standard 
of commercial morals all the world over is rising or fall- 
ing. What we desire to point out is, that there is a 
certain tax—a fraud-tax, we may call it—paid by 
the honest people, that the amount of this tax varies 
m each country, and that in some departments of in- 
dustry this tax is so high as to be practically prohibitive of 
enterprise. We do not use the term “tax ” altogether loosely ; 
the analogy is close; the existence and recurrence of certain 
frauds have precisely the same effect as if a tax of enormous 


the worse tax of all, one of capital, and one which, 
if it were estimated, would appal people by reason of its 
vastness, and would be seen to transcend all other im- 
posts. No one can actually calculate its amount, but we do 
not think it altogether impossible to indicate according to 
what circumstances this tax will vary. Mr. Babbage long 
ago called attention to the large element in price of the 
cost of verifying the quality of-articles and work done. In 
his day he had no lack of examples in point; but the prin- 
ciple which he then explained for the first time is now far 
more strikingly true than it then was, All work done by 
joint-stock enterprise—requiring, as it does, so much dele- 
gation—pre-eminently stands in need of verification : accounts 
must be audited; there must be boards of directors to look 
after managers, and committees to look after boards, and 
accountants to look after them all. To prevent actual fraud, 
or what is often the same thing, gross mismanagement, a large 
company—or, in fact, any large undertaking—must either run 
large risks, or must submit to the burthen of a large expendi- 
ture in respect of verification or detection, and the consequence 
is that in certain branches of industry joint-stock enterprise 
has been almost drawn out of the field by an actual increase 
in the cost of production as effectually as if a tax had been 
imposed upon the earnings of Companies. An eminent English 
lawyer stated the other day at the Social Science Congress, 
with the concurrence of Lord Gifford, a Scotch Judge, that 
the whole law of frauds must be altered if Companies were to 
be protected. But this is only a portion of the evil. Mr. 
Giffen has shown, in his able essay on Stock-Exchange Securi- 
ties, the seriously injurious effect on the prices of sound, excellent 
securities, which is produced by the detection of ‘bogus’ com- 
panies. “ A shrinkage of values” all round occurs when the public 
become aware of the nature of such enterprisesas the Lisbon - 
way Companies. The effect is exactly thesame as if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to levy a tax of ten or fifteen per cent. 
on the capital of all Companies whose shares are quoted. Now 
all this is only another way of saying that the people who 
suffer most from this fraud-tax are those who have largely 
developed joint-stock companies, and who have organised 
industry on a large scale,—in other words, such coun- 
tries as England and America. It is only another way 
of stating the fact that such occurrences as the scandal 
connected with the Pomeranian Bank must have the 
effect of imposing this tax on German industry. Hitherto, 
according to German law and custom, the manager of joint- 
stock concerns has been practically supreme; he has been 
subject to few of the checks in the shape of board or general 
meetings in use here; but the experience acquired with refer- 
ence to the Pomeranian Bank will probably necessitate the 
employment of a more effective but costly system of inspection 
or verification throughout Germany. 

All this points strongly to the fact that the fraud-tax is 
on the increase; but we should fail to describe the exact 
extent of its incidence if we did not add that it has completely 
and necessarily extinguished one form of investment. Roughly 
speaking, we may say that none of the fourth-rate States of the 
world can borrow except on terms which are virtually prohibi- 
tive. The disclosures brought to light before the Foreign Loans 
Committee, and the sharp experience with respect to Spain and 
Turkey, not to mention many other States which have prac- 
tised “the confidence trick,” have destroyed the power of the 
smaller States to borrow. In other words, the fraud-tax is too 
much for all but strong, powerful States. On the whole, our 
conclusion is that honest people and needy Governments are 
the chief sufferers from this fraud-tax. 








DR. BARNARDO'S CASE. 

N “arbitration” seldom ends as satisfactorily as a suit, and 

Dr. Barnardo’s case is no exception to the rule. The 
Arbitrators, Canon Miller, Mr. J. B. Maule, and Mr. W. Graham, 
all men of character and ability, have sat for months, have ex- 
amined witnesses by the dozen, and have produced an award— 
since very widely circulated—which leaves the minds of all who 
depend upon it for information and are without preconceived 
opinions very nearly as doubtful as before. The admitted facts 
appear to be simple enough. Mr. Barnardo, an Irish medical 
student, who never took a degree, started a series of Homes 
for street children, the little waifs and strays of London, 
where they were to be clothed, fed, taught trades, and brought 
up under religious influences. Mr. Barnardo appealed for help 





and varying weight were imposed on commercial enterprise, 





to the public, and the public responded to his appeal with 
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unusual eagerness. Very few things are certain in the work 
of philanthropy, but it is certain that if children are fed, 
taught, drilled, and sent to church, they will be a little 
better than if they are totally neglected. The Homes were widely 
advertised, photographs of the children before their rescue and 
after their rescue were circulated broadcast, and the Sunday- 
school teachers of the Kingdom taking up the cause, subscriptions 
flowed in in very large sums. . We question if there is a Sunday 
school in the country which has not heard of Dr. Barnardo. In 
a single year upwards of £20,000 was subscribed and earned, 
and Mr. Barnardo became a power in the philanthropic 
world. He assumed the title of ‘‘Dr.,” either on the 
strength of a diploma from Giessen—which, however, he 
has torn up—or as seems more probable, because his friends 
conceded it, and he thought it convenient in his position; 
he increased the number of his Homes—which, it is admitted on 
all hands, are real institutions and very useful—and, as we judge 
from the whole tenor of the evidence, he posed rather too 
decidedly as a benefactor to the human species. As the trea- 
surers of benevolent Societies well know, and will know this year 
by most painful experience, the benevolent fund of Great Britain, 
though extraordinarily large, has very well-defined limits, and 
any great amount attracted to a single charity depreciates, 
though not in quite the same proportion, the amount available for 
other undertakings. Business philanthropists look therefore a little 
closely after each other, and Dr. Barnardo’s very great success, and 
perhaps something obtrusive about his success, created enmity, and 
irritated, among others, Mr. Reynolds, a Baptist minister, and 
Mr. Charrington—the philanthropic brewer, we presume, of that 
name—very much indeed. Not contented with his Homes, Dr. 
Barnardo had poached on their philanthropic manor, the super- 
session of gin-shops by coffee-shops with equal attractions. Mr. 
Reynolds, in particular, grew very bitter indeed—he actually, 
according to the Arbitrators, offered to withdraw all charges if 
Dr. Barnardo gave up his ‘‘ Coffee Palace”—and Dr. Barnardo 
was charged with mismanagement of the Homes, with cruelty to 
their inmates, with issuing fictitious photographs showing his 
waifs and strays in much worse plight than they were, and with 
deriving pecuniary advantage out of his subscriptions. After a 
furious row, in which Dr. Barnardo lost his temper and judgment 
altogether, and assisted some friend to abuse Mr. Reynolds in a very 
gross way in letters signed ‘‘ Clerical Junius "—a row in which the 
whole religious world grew interested—it was agreed to submit the 
charges, as charges between Mr. Reynolds and Dr. Barnardo, to 
arbitrators sanctioned, and enabled to hear evidence on oath, bya 
Rule of Court issued from the Exchequer Division. One of those 
arbitrators, Canon Miller, is known to the whole country, not 
only as a good man, but as a singularly efficient organiser. 

The Arbitration broke down. Dr. Barnardo refused peremp- 
torily to answer a material question as to whether he had written 
the letters signed ‘‘ Clerical Junius,” and Mr. Reynolds’s counsel 
therefore, in spite of a remonstrance from the Arbitrators, with- 
drew altogether from the case. The effect of both these extraordi- 
nary proceedings was that Dr. Barnardo’s witnesses were never 
eross-examined, a process quite essential to the full satisfaction of 
the Arbitrators, who complain of it over and over again as fatal to 
the inquiry. As, however, very heavy interests were involved, as a 
great amount of money had been spent on the case, and as a great 
body of evidence had been collected, they proceeded to deliver an 
admittedly imperfect Award, which, of course, for most of the 
public must be the sole guide. With regard to the most im- 
portant charge of all, it is a complete though guarded acquittal. J 
The Arbitrators find that the donors of money to Dr. Barnardo’s 
charities receive receipts ; that they are asked to compare their 
receipts with the annual lists; that the accounts are declared perfect 
by professional accountants of the first class ; and that there are 
‘‘no traces of any part of these donations and earnings, or of any 
other such funds, having been, as suggested under this head, ex- 
pended by Dr. Barnardo in his own house and in household 
expenditure, or improperly appropriated to his own personal use 
and benefit.” This acquittal is absolute, supposing the accounts 
not to be ‘ cooked,’—that is, supposing the outlays put down to be 
really made ; but upon this point the Award is totally silent. It 
is probable, however, we are bound to add, that the Arbitrators 
were satisfied, for fraud in this direction would involve accom- 
plices, and as we imagine, connivance from the superintendents 
of the Homes, which in some cases at all events, is morally 
impossible,—Dr. Barnardo receiving often assistance of the 
highest kind. It seems to us, therefore, upon the face of 
the evidence, and on a consideration of probabilities, most 
unfair to attribute, even in thought, peculation to Dr. Bar- 





nardo, There is no trace of evidence of the kind, and there isa 
violent improbability besides, and the insinuations stil] made on 
this head strike us, as mere spectators, knowing absolutely nothing 
of the chief disputants, as utterly unfair. All the rest of ‘the 
charges do not drop through so easily. It seems certain that the 
Homes exist, and that they are most useful, and as the Arbitrators 
agree, deserving of support; but it seems also certain that digei ipline 
is a little too strict, and that on oceasiona rough-and-ready system 
of black-holing has been adopted better suited to a prison than 
a Home. That, however, is a charge affecting Dr. Barnardo’s 
judgment rather than his character ; and the general management 
of the Homes, though rougher than subscribers are induced to 
think, is not cruel or unwise. The idea that the children should 
not ‘be raised above their situation” is perhaps pushed a little 
too far, but that is all. They are really taught, fairly fed, and 
carefully trained, if not in religion, in religious observances. On 
the other hand, the issue of the fictitious photographs is made out, 
to the deep displeasure of the Arbitrators, who say :— 

“ This use of artistic fiction to represent actual facts is, in our 
opinion, not only morally wrong as thus employed, but might, in the 
absence of a very strict control, grow into a system of deception danger- 
ous to the cause on behalf of which it is practised. Nor has evidence 
been wanting in this inquiry that in. one or two. cases it has. been 
applied to an extent that we, the Arbitrators, strongly reprobate. Of 
the several cases ially named above under these five heads of 
charges, that under letter / is a case. The girls of’ Mrs. Holder 
were sent by her to the Home, poorly but decently clad. The eldest 
girl has been represented in photography in strong contrast -with 

ther representation of her as she appeared in the Home. In the first 
of these she is made to appear with bare feet and head, dishevelled hair, 
and tattered dress, selling newspapers in the street. In this condition 
and employment she never was. r youngest sister’s head is photo- 
graphed on a collecting box, and underneath is ted a description 
in these terms:—‘ A little waif six years old, taken from the streets,’ 
If by waif is here meant a child lost in the streets and not 
claimed, such was not her condition at any time. Under letter o 
the photograph on ‘the cover of ‘The Children’s Treasury’ 
for 1876, called ‘Pitch and Toss,’ represents five boys engaged in 
that game. The subject reproduces very nearly a scene in which some 
of them had previously been known to take part. Under letter p, the 
photograph called ‘The Raw Material as we find it,’ shows five boys 
huddled tegether, being so found at night by the boys’ beadle, with his 
lantern. They were. not .so found together, but se tely, though 
under circumstances not very unlike. This is made the foenlieieen of 
the volume called ‘Rescue the Perishing,’ published for the year 
1874-75, and beneath it is printed, ‘In the photograph given above, he 
(the boys’ beadle) may be seen at night in conversation with a miser- 
able group of boys, all of whom were admitted next day.’ This state- 
ment is not according to fact, save in so far as that these boys were 
admitted to the Home.” 

It should be added that Dr. Barnardo’s secretary, in a circular 
of 1876, stated that some of the photographs are typical, i.e,, 
‘not intended so much to represent the individual boy or girl 
whose face is depicted, as a whole class of street children, of 
whom very many have been rescued, but from some one or other 
of the following causes could not at the time be photographed in 
the condition in which they were received.” The very object, 
however, of using photographs instead of sketches is to create 
an impression of actuality ; that impression was created, and the 
whole system upon this point is obviously rotten, so bad as to 
raise far more strongly than any other incident in the trial @ 
doubt of Dr. Barnardo’s good-faith. He might just as well 
make false statements about his children as publish these false 
photographs. 

We must, nevertheless, in justice, finish by saying that, on the 
whole, judging by the evidence contained within the four corners 
of the Award, and with a distinct reserve as to the possibility of 
further evidence, we do not, as most commentators have done, deny 
that good-faith. The whole history of his career, read by the 
light of the use of the photographs, the assumption of the Doc- 
torate, whether obtained from Giessen or not, and the Arbitrators’ 
statements about the letters of ‘‘ Clerical Junius,” raise in our 
minds the impression that Mr. Barnardo is a genuine philanthropist 
enough, who wants to benefit the waifs and strays of London, but 
who has the advertising ability and occasional recklessness of 
exaggeration characteristic of his countrymen, and a strong 
touch of that disposition to charlatanerie and self-approval which 
has existed in a good many philanthropists of more eminence 
than himself. It is natural in such a man, though highly 
blamable, when attacked, to lose his self-control, to abuse op- 
ponents in any terms that occur to him, and to refuse out 
of temper evidence indispensable to the complete clearing of 
his character. Nobody, as far as our experience goes, is so utterly 
and hopelessly unreasonable as your one-idead philanthropist. 
There is, we should say, no reason whatever why the public should 
ruin most useful institutions out of distrust of Dr. Barnardo's 
personal honesty, and great reason why he should either take his 
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or drop his title, adhere strictly to facts in circulating his 
photographs, and appoint official Visitors whom the public know, 
to examine and report annually on all his philanthropic under- 
takings. And there is great reason also why, when he is next 
attacked, he should face his adversaries in a Court where neither 
he nor they will be allowed to retire at their discretion. In fact, 
we take Dr. Barnardo, on the showing of the Award, not to be 
one of the greatest of philanthropists, but an ordinary man of 
business engaged in philanthropy, not above very blamable 
pusiness-tricks, but not corrupt, and not cruel. 





THE MAGNANIMITY OF UNBELIEF. 

‘N the papers which Mr. Frederic Harrison has contributed 
to the Nineteenth Century on “‘ The Soul and Future Life,” 

and in his reply to the many criticisms whom those papers drew 
down upon him, there is visible precisely the same state of mind 
which is so curiously illustrated in Harriet Martineau’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,” —the state of mind, we mean, which Miss Cobbe, in her 
striking contribution to the Theological Review of this month, 
happily terms one of ‘‘ magnanimous atheism.” Any one who has 
seena shrunken and withered apple apparently revive under the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump, may perhaps have some notion, 
derived from that analogy, of the reason of this swelling of the 
heart.in a sort of triumphant relief at the imaginary evanescence 
of the religious influences under the pressure of which it 
had lived. The apple swells out because the atmospheric pres- 
sure on the outside is removed, and the confined air in 
it consequently expands till it seems as sound and plump as it 
was while all its juices were rich and full. And so, we take it, 
the elation of mind which Harriet Martineau sovividly describes, 
the gratulation wherewith she looked up to the midnight stars, 
and thought within herself that the creeds of her youth were a 
system of illusions which she and Mr. Atkinson had contrived 
to throw off, was due to the cessation of the pressure 
of that sense of constant obligation and claim under 
which she had formerly been living, and its exchange for 
the conviction that instead of trying to interpret painfully 
the demands of another and higher spirit upon her own, all she had 
to do was to give free vent to her own aspirations, and follow 
the impulses of her own thought. ‘* When,” wrote Miss 
Martineau,* ‘in the evenings of that spring, I went out (as I 
always do when in health) to meet the midnight on my 
terrace, or in bad weather in the porch, and saw and felt 
what I always do see and feel there at that hour, what 
did it matter whether people who were nothing to me had 
smiled or frowned when I passed them in the village’ in the 
morning? When I experienced the still new joy of feeling myself to 
be a portion of the universe, resting on the security of its ever- 
lasting laws, certain that its Cause was wholly out of the sphere 
of humax attributes, and that the special destination of my race is 
infinitely nobler than the highest prepared under a scheme of 
divine moral government, how could it matter to me that the ad- 
herents of a decaying mythology (the Christian following the 
heathen as the heathen followed the barbaric-fetish) were fiercely 
clinging to their Man-God, their scheme of salvation, their reward 
and punishment, their essential pay-system, as ordered by their 
mythology? .... To the emancipated, it is a small matter that 
those who remain imprisoned are shocked at the daring which 
goes forth into the sunshine and under the stars to study and 
enjoy, without leave asked, or the fear of penalty.” How like 
the breath of relief with which Miss Martineau observes 
that the displeasure or pleasure of her neighbours is nothing 
to her, is that with which she remarks that to go and 
“meet the midnight” was delightful to her after sup- 
posing as she used to suppose, that at such times she 
went to meet a spirit who was conducting a ‘ divine 
moral government,’ and had promised to reward and punish men 
according to their works. It is, as she expressly says, the feeling 
that “the midnight” she went to meet, though resting on ‘the 
security of everlasting laws,” was entirely “‘out of the sphere of 
human attributes,” entirely unrelated to the Man-God of 
Christian worship, which filled her with this sense of elation. 
In precisely the same tone, Mr. Frederic Harrison expounds his 
‘religion of humanity,’ and throws off all the beliefs of the theolo- 
gians, as constructed out of ‘ dithyrambic hypotheses and evasive 
tropes.” There is in all the Positivists, a note of scornful triumph 
as they clear their souls of what they call the superstitions of 
ages, and exhort us to be content with worshipping the 
providence which the raee of man exercises over indi- 
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vidual men, and with anticipating the ‘ posthumous acti- 
vities’ which are to be the somewhat worthless, but the 
only conceivable, equivalents for immortal growth. In all 
the soliloquies and all the homilies to which the Positivists 
give utterance, you can see the same sense of relief, 
in fact the air which Miss Cobbe so well describes as the air 
of magnanimity,—as if they were doing something rather grand, 
and rising in their own estimation, as they cast to the winds the 
old faiths. Yet Miss Martineau, as Miss Cobbe reminds us, 
was almost dismayed when she thought of the pain which 
her new belief in personal annihilation would carry to 
the heart of some friends of hers who were widows, and who 
lived in the hope not only of a future life in God, but of 
a future reunion with the objects of their warmest earthly 
love, and whom she feared it might even deprive of reason to 
have this hope taken away from them. Yet with all this dismay, 
she speaks of her new disbelief as a potent remedy for human ills 
which it would be selfish in her to keep to herself. ‘My com- 
rade and I both care for our kind, and we could not see them 
suffering as we had suffered, without imparting to them our con- 
solation and our joy. Having found, as my friend said, a spring 
in the desert, should we see the multitude wandering in desolation 
and not show them our refreshment?” Whereupon Miss Cobbe 
remarks, ‘‘ Would it not have been amore appropriatesimile to say, 
‘ Having found that the promised land was a mirage, we hastened 
back joyfully to bring the interesting tidings to our friends in the 
wilderness, some of whom we expected would go mad when they 
received our intelligence, to which, from their great respect for 
us, we knew they would attach the utmost importanee. By 
some strange fortuity, however, they did not quite believe our 
report, and went on their way as before, under the pillar 
of cloud’?” Yet it is evident that while, on the one hand, 
the Positivists are conscious that they are trying to remove a 
faith in which the human spirit profoundly rests, they do really 
feel, on the other hand, as if those who can share their point of 
view were throwing off a weight of care, and growing freer 
and nobler and more dignified beings in so doing,—as if in fact, 
to use Miss Martineau’s phrase, going ‘to meet the midnight” 
were an infinitely freer and less humiliating act of mind than 
going to meet God. ‘They move more easily when they imagine 
themselves merely under the midnight than they could 
under the eye of Divine righteousness, and they become higher 
beings in their own estimation, just as the apple blooms out 
again under the exhausted receiver. MY. Harrison, indeed, 
expressly finds fault with the Christian order of thought 
for thinking so poorly of man as he is, He speaks of the view 
of their own lives taken by men who hold that much of what 
they have done will result in ‘ posthumous activities’ of a very 
unsatisfactory kind, and a great proportion of their past in 
posthumous activities that are simply morally indifferent, 
being neither bad nor good, as mere pessimists, and adds, 
‘Pessimism as to the essential dignity of man, and the 
steady development of his race, is one of the surest marks of 
the enervating influence of this dream of a celestial glory.” In 
other words, to Mr. Harrison, as certainly to Miss Martineau, 
all humiliation is pessimism,—even though it touches in no way 
the essential dignity of man, but rather only the unsuccessful 
attempts of the individual ego to reach that essential dignity of 
man. As the belief in God vanishes, the satisfaction with our- 
selves as we are, grows, and we begin to be quite sure that the 
vast majority of all our ‘‘ posthumous activities” will go to 
increase the store of testimony accumulating to all future ages of 
‘‘the essential dignity of man.” ? 

Now, we are far from blaming the Positivists for this result 
of their scepticism. It seems to us to be in most cases a certain 
result of it ;—of course not in all cases, because the vanishing of 
the belief in God does not in the least extinguish Him ; and to 
those few who are real enough to see the truth about themselves, 
in spite of the intellectual bewilderment in which they may live 
as to the Author of their being, the consciousness of the poverty 
of their motives, and of the vein of selfishness in even their best 
actions, of the half-and-halfness of their aspirations, of the 
mixture of self-love in their affections, and of the dull edge of their 
virtue, must be as keen as if they fully recognised the Presence 
which really shows them all this about themselves. But there 
are very few of us who are thus realists. Inevitably, in 
the cultivated at least, the failure to recognise anything higher 
than man above us must make man himself,—even as he is,— 
seem a more satisfactory being than he can ever seem to those who 





compare him constantly with Christ. As certainly as the failure 
to recognise the attraction of the sun led our forefathers into all 
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sorts of exaggerations of the stability of the earth, the failure to 
recognise the divine love and righteousness, will lead those who 
miss them to exaggerate the worth and value of human love and 
righteousness. Itisthe weight of our debt and obligation which 
makes us see what poor creatures, except through the divine 
help, we really are. Remove the sense of these higher obligations, 
and we grow inevitably in our own estimation, just as the withered 
apple revives when the air ceases to press upon it. Indeed, the 
real issue between the Positivist and the Christian might fairly 
well be summed-up in the one question whether humility 
be a morbid and misleading quality, or the very truth and 
core of all real self-knowledge. If the former, the’ Posi- 
tivists are right; if the latter, the Christians. But what 
shall be the test? Why surely the experience of the past 
affords us test enough. Mr. Harrison says in effect 
that the tendency to think lightly of man as he is is the 
result,—and we agree with him,—of man’s ‘‘dream of celestial 
glory.” Well, but what has been the moral fruit of that stoic 
self-estimation and magnanimity which is now again lifting up 
its head, as compared with the attitude of moral humiliation which 
Mr. Harrison calls ‘‘ pessimism” ? Whence have the great bene- 
ficent moral agencies of the world sprung? From the optimism 
of self-satisfied human dignity, or from the pessimism,—if so it is 
to be called,—of the ages of humility? Surely all that 
is morally great in man, from the greater works of charity 
to the greater triumphs of the spirit of truth, have sprung 
out of that spirit of humility which has ascribed all its 
achievements to the power of God, and has found the con- 
fidence necessary for effecting even the greatest revolutions 
in human society only because it believed itself to be driven on 
by Him. The grand, picturesque magnanimity of the Stoic 
school has done nothing for humanity, compared with the 
spirit of Christian humiliation; and, tested by the past at 
least, the equanimity or magnanimity which seems to spring 
from doubt will be barren indeed, compared with the self- 
depreciation, or even, if you please to call it so, self-disgust, 
springing out of the knowledge of a diviner Presence and a 
mightier Will. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_— 
MR, J. S. MILL ON IMMORTALITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—As regards Mill’s ** Essays on Religion,” I venture to differ 
from your correspondents, « W. T. Malleson,” and ‘G. S. B.” 
I do not like the expression ‘‘ scientific shuffling and intellectual 
dishonesty,” which ‘*G, S, B.” has used, for fear it should imply 
that Mill knowingly misled his readers. It is impossible to doubt 
that Mill’s mind was “sensitively honourable,” and whatever may 
be his errors of judgment, we cannot call in question the perfect 
good-faith and loftiness of his intentions. On the other hand, it 
is equally difficult to accept what Mr. Malleson says as to the 
‘+ scrupulous accurateness” of Mill’s ‘‘ Essays on Religion.” He was 
scrupulous, but the term ‘ accurateness,” if it means ‘logical 
accurateness,” cannot be applied to his works by any one who 
has subjected them to minute logical criticism. This fact I will 
amply demonstrate to Mr. Malleson before long, but on this occa- 
sion, space allows me to do little more than to ask him whether 
he has read the ‘* Essays on Religion ” with sufficient care to know 
that Mill therein gives two definitions of religion, at pp. 109 and 
103 of the second edition, which may thus be placed side by 
side :— 

“ The essence of religion is the; “Religion, as distinguished from 
strong and earnest direction of the} poetry, is the product of the craving 
emotions and desires towards an| to know whether these imaginative 
ideal object, recognised as of the | conceptions have realities answer- 
highest excellence, and as right-| ing to them in some other world 
fully paramount over all selfish | than ours,” 
objects of desire.” 

In the one case, religion achieves its object in conceiving this 
ideal object ; in the other case, it strives to pass from the ideal 
to the real. 

There is, however, nothing worse in this conflict of definitions 
than in part of a passage already quoted by Mr. Malleson, as 
follows :—‘‘ It is a part of wisdom to make the most of any, even 
small, probabilities on this subject, which furnish imagination 
with any footing to support itself upon. And I am satisfied that 
the cultivation of such a tendency in the imagination, provided 
it goes on pari passu with the cultivation of severe reason, has no 
necessary tendency to pervert the judgment.” 

How are we to perform this operation of making the most of 





small probabilities? If the imagination makes the probabilities 
seem in the least greater than they really are, it perverts the 
judgment ; ifit doesnot make them seem greater, what does it do > 
Having carefully thought over this passage since it was first pub. 
lished, I can come to no other conclusion than that Mill, within 
the scope of two adjoining sentences, tells us to imagine the pro. 
bability more than it is, and at the same time not to do so. Such 
is the plain English of this interesting passage. 

The above cases, however, are only two samples of the kind of 
logic which pervades the whole of the work. The three essays 
form a curious trilogy. ‘The first essay reduces almost to zero (in 
the author's opinion) the probability that there is a God or a 
future life; the second shows that we have no need of such 
things, because the religion of humanity is better than any super. 
natural religion ; the third essay leads to the conclusion that the 
ideal imagination of supernatural things in which others believe 
is infinitely precious even to those who do not believe, and that 
after all, we may “cultivate” the small probabilities by imaging. 
tion into something different from what they were before. The 
question is,—‘‘ To be or not to be?” We must entertain answers 
to this important question, whether negative or affirmative, pro- 
vided that they are logical, but it is surely unsatisfactory to find 
that the leading logician of the day answers the question by 
confusing together ideal aud real existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Sraniey JEvons. 





ART IN HOSPITALS. 
(To THe Epiror oF Tus “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Having read with interest the article in the Spectator 
on “ Art in Hospitals,” I have thought that it might interest 
other readers to know or be reminded of an early instance in 
which the kindly and admirable idea of the writer was thoroughly, 
if also quaintly, carried out, in a rougher and harder age than 
ours. In the noble public hospital of Siena there is a double 
series of wall-paintings, on the one side sacred, on the other side 
secular, just above the curtainless beds or pallets of the patients, 
In the spring of 1864, by the kindness of the gentleman then 
directing the management of the hospital, to whom 1 had been 
given at Florence a letter of introduction, I was enabled to 
examine these paintings, though the beds in the long, narrow 
room (lighted only at each end, north and south, if I mis- 
take not), were most of them occupied. If 1 was told any- 
thing (but I do not remember that I was) as to the names 
and dates of the painters (supposing there were more than one), 
the lapse of thirteen years has erased all recollection of them, but 
of two pictures, sufficiently unlike in motive, I retain a tolerably 
clear impression. In the one, which for spirit and intention was 
hardly unworthy even of Hogarth, two doctors were fiercely 
wrangling over a disputed case, after a fashion which would have 
delighted Rabelais, La Fontaine, or (above all) Molitre; and in 
front were two dogs, snarling at each other, with every fang bare, 
and all eight feet firmly and furiously planted well apart,—a pair 
of brutes vicious enough to be men. On the other wallisa 
painting, as tender and graceful in conception as it is rough and 
plain in workmanship, representing a long, narrow ladder, reach- 
ing from earth to heaven, up the rungs of which the spirits of 
‘¢them that are just born, being dead,” are climbing and totter- 
ing and smiling, in the shape of children too young to walk alone, 
but propped and guided on either hand by attentive angels ; while 
above the topmost round of the ladder, and just below the 
ceiling, women, with outstretched arms and bosoms pressed (like 
the Blessed Damosel’s) against the outer bar of heaven, lean 
downward, in fervent expectation of the coming children.—I 
am, Sir, &., A. C. SwrInBuRNE. 





THE ALL SOULS’ FELLOWSHIPS. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As you have indicated your opinivn that Mr. Butler’s letter 
contains its own answer, and as, since he wrote, but before his 
letter appeared, I have replied in the Times on the subject, f 
would not now add another word, had I been able to discover 
what are the facts asserted in my letter of October 9 which Mr. 
Butler impugns. He is very positive upon points where I at 
most hazarded an opinion, and although my experience of the All 
Souls’ Fellowship elections is at least equal to his, I should always 
hesitate to make any positive affirmation as to the issue of elec- 
tions conducted by a large and heterogeneous body, collected 
together for two or three days from distant parts of the country, 
of various ages, of different conditions of life, and of divers views, 
pursuits, and occupations. But neither the College administra- 
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n nor my sbare therein was the subject at issue. The Com- 


per’ ion was charged with ‘a breach of faith aggravated by 
delay,” with “direct and deliberate injustice,” and with the in- 


fiction of “random blows,” and it is satisfactory to find that 
these charges are now abandoned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Temple. C. H. Roparts. 


THE CLEOPATRA-NEEDLE DIFFICULTY. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
S1r,—Among the numerous sites which have been suggested as a 
final resting-place for Cleopatra’s Needle, should that interesting 
relic ever reach our shores, no one has, to my knowledge, pointed 
out the one which appears to me to be the most, if not the 
only, suitable spot on which to erect this famous monolith. 
I allude to the fine, open, rising ground in Hyde Park, between 
the east end of the Serpentine and the Marble Arch. On this 
spot, where the Obelisk could be easily seen from the distance of 
half a mile in every direction, there is nothing, not even a single 
tree, to break or mar the view. Here it could be seen and visited 
by millions; it would be a salient and agreeable object where 
there is now a waste ; and last, but not least, it would not have 
near it, as it will at Westminster, if it rests there, numerous in- 
congruous objects to disturb its harmony, injure its prestige, and 
cause damaging comparisons, 

I cannot help here raising my feeble voice against the West- 
minster site. There could not bea worsein Europe. The height and 
glitter of the Clock Tower, the breadth and volume of the Houses 
of Parliament, the Gothic grandeur of the Abbey would serve to 
dwarf its fair proportions, while the statues and surroundings are 
strictly incongruous and out of keeping, and would go far to render 
it ridiculous and out of harmony. There is, beside, no room 
there for the masses to look at it. Twenty people would form a 
crowd that would require ‘‘moving on” all day long. Let the 
Hyde-Park site, at least, have a fair share of consideration.—I 
am, Sir, &c., . A Lover or Harmony. 








A COURT OF REVIEW IN CRIMINAL CASES. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
61r,—Will you permit me to suggest, as an addition to your 
demand for a Court of Review of capital sentences, that such a 
Court should consist of a Committee of the Privy Council, con- 
stituted ad hoc, like the Judicial Committee? This, I imagine, 
would cause much less interference with existing machinery than 
apy other expedient,—a consideration of great importance in all 
reforms, It would leave the power of reviewing sentences still, 
as now, formally a matter of prerogative.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wakefield. T. A. Lacey. 





A SMALL MODERN CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—In the note affixed to Mr. Lyttelton’s letter, you speak of 
the tenet that some men will ‘absolutely die, while others win 
eternal life,” as that of a ‘‘ small modern Congregationalist school.” 
It is somewhat a speciality of mine to know who maintains this 
tenet, publicly or privately; and if the number of writers and 
speakers on any doctrine ought to determine its ecclesiastical char- 
acter, it is within my knowledge to say that the doctrine referred 
to belongs rather to your own Church than to ours. With the 
exception of Mr. Dale, and four or five other persons, including 
myself, I do not know any Congregationalists who publicly advo- 
cate this tenet. The popular doctrine among us just now is that 
propounded by Mr. Baldwin Brown, chosen as President of the 
Congregational Union next year, and this cannot be clearly dis- 
tinguished from Universalism. But the doctrine that the object 
0f the divine Incarnation was to immortalise mankind, denying 
this immortality to obstinately wicked persons, is held and 
publicly taught, both by voice and pen, by a very large number 
of elergymen of the Church of England, and by a goodly array 
of eminent laymen, while its diffusion among other religious 
bodies is notorious, It relies for its defence exclusively on that 
steadfast appeal to the sacred Scriptures which Mr. Lyttelton 
recommends, and therefore has small chance of acceptance in 
communities where ‘ slavish regard to the letter ” is at a minimum 
for the present. The circumstance that one or two of us, who 
have written on the subject, are Congregationalists, no more 
entitles the tenet to be spoken of as that of a ‘‘ Congregational 
school,” than your own apparently firm and perfect faith in the 
immortality of your own domestic animals entitles that speciality 
to be called a ‘*small school” of the Episcopal Church.—I am, 


(Mr. White is evidently an imaginative man, and infers ‘ firm 
faith ’ in a tenet from very slight traces indeed of a conjectural 
hope.—Eb. Spectator] 





THE AUTHORITY OF TEXTS. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I conceive that there is a text which is itself an authority 
against the arbitrary authority of texts. The “‘ word of prophecy " 
is treated by St. Peter as belonging to a transition state. It is 
well to take heed to it, as to “a light that shineth in a dark place” 
(IL. Peter, i. 19), but only until it is superseded by something 
brighter,—“ until the day dawn, and the day star arise in your 
hearts.” What is that but saying that the written word must 
eventually ‘‘ commend itself to the conscience,” and is but of 
passing validity until so confirmed ? or, as Mr. Browning says in 
‘* Aurora Leigh,” — 
“ We all must read, you see, before we live, 
Till slowly the ineffable light comes up, 
And, as it deepens, drowns the written word ”? 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


St. Luke's Vicarage, Nutford Place. B. H. Avrorp. 





THE “ROOT OF ALL EVIL.” 
(To ras EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Is not’ Pile yap ravrav ray xnaxdy tori 4 Dirapyvela, ‘* Love 
of money is the root of all that is bad,” very much the same as 
** Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, Auri sacra fames ?” ‘ What is 
there which a man will not be driven to by greed of gold?” That 
gold is, nevertheless, one of God’s good creatures, that it may be 
sought for from good motives and made use of to good ends, 
neither poet nor apostle will be found to deny. 

Still sometimes, I own, it has a little surprised me that there is 
no Society for total abstinence from money-making.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F, W. Harper. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND DISSENT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—May I say that though I feel sure you desire to be strictly 
fair, you are scarcely so to those who object to throw open the 
Churchyards to Nonconformist services? You speak of ‘the 
territory of the national Churchyards,” from which Nonconformist 
services are excluded. Are you aware that in all modern trust- 
deeds giving over land to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
burial purposes, it is expressly stated that the land transferred is 
for the service of the Church of England? I myself gave land 
three years ago under this condition—1l would gladly give land for 
Nonconformist burials, if Nonconformists wished it—but to charge 
those with narrowness who, having given their land on trust, object 
toa violation of the trust, is much as if they were called names for 
giving a house to be used for a cottage hospital, and objected to 
its being turned into a museum for local antiquities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burghclere, October 22. G. R. Porta. 








POETRY. 


[These spirited lines, written four and twenty years ago, are in many 
respects so applicable to the events of last Session, that we think they 
may interest our readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE CLOSE OF THE SHAM-BATTLE SESSION, 1853. 
L 
Tue Chobham guns have ceased to roar ; 
No more the serried squadrons rush on ; 
The dandy Guardsman sighs no more 
For club repast, or velvet cushion. 


II. 
The mimic fury of the war 
Rages no more ‘twixt Greys and Blues; 
And Fleets, like Cockney sportsmen, are 
Reposing on their weary screws. 
I. 
The dull declaimer’s empty brawl, 
The question sly, that seeks no answer, 
Disturb no more St. Stephen's hall, 





Sir, &c., Epwarp Waite. 





And Europe’s fate is left to chance, sir. 








Ee 
a amen enia 
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Iv. 
Tories and Whigs, with practised lips, 
The fierce retort no longer deal ye, 
And burly Graham blandly tips 
A knowing wink to Disraeli. 
v. 
The vapid vaunt, the mocking cheer, 
The well-feigned burst of indignation, 
The clumsy joke, the biting jeer, 
The oily ooze of adulation, 


VI. 
The cant of ‘‘ principle” and “ trath,” 
Of “honour” and of “ purity,” 
Have served their turn, and now, forsooth ! 
Are stored up for futurity. 


Vil. 
Silent is Whiteside’s venomed tongue, 
Smooth Shaftesbury no longer preaches, 
Nor sadly gapes the drowsy throng 
At Russell’s mock-heroic speeches. 


Vit. 
A truce to Gladstone’s tricks of fence : 
Oh, sheathe that bright, unpitying steel), 
Nor waste thy classic eloquence 
In breaking gnats upon the wheel! 


Ix, 
Farewell to Pakington’s dull prose, 
Lowe’s bitter, cold, but lucid flood, 
Walpole’s small rill, that feebly flows 
In gentle trickle thro’ the mud. 


+. 
No longer round the benches wanders 
The cold contempt of Dizzy’s eye, 
As, wrapt in the unreal, he ponders 
Some cloudy Asian mystery,— 


Xu. 
Astute, audacious, wary, stern, 
Making the puzzled Commons fear 
The measured passion of his scorn, 
The icy glitter of his sneer. 


xu. 
The ready change of Palmerston 
Passes for sterling coin no longer ; 
And office pours its oil upon 
Murphy’s light wit, Keogh’s patriot anger. 


x1. 
Truce to your toil, obedient rabble ! 
Ye slaves to faction or to Throne ; 
Ye eager rats, who squeal and squabble, 
Snarling o’er an office-bone ; 


xIV. 
Ye Bishops, won before you're wooed, 
For ever gorged and still unsated, 
Who care not to be understood, 
Aspiring but to be translated ; 


XV. 
The weary game of humbug o’er, 
Close your solemn, sleepy eyes, 
Rest in peace, and boast no more 
The merits of self-sacrifice. 


XVI. 
Brains of feather, or of lead, 
Throats of brass, and lungs of leather, 
Rest, your weary task is sped, 
Sleep in peace and shame together. 


XVIL. 
Rest, ye sneerers, canters, brawlers, 
Speakers rash and voters wary, 
Dunces, sycophants, and crawlers,— 
Rest, your country well can spare ye. 





S. E. V. 





BOOKS. 
—— 
MR. SYMONDS’S RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 
[FIRST NOTIOCE.} 


We gave an account of the first volume of this learned an@ 
thoughtful book when it appeared two years since. Mr. Symonds 
now adds two more volumes, on the Revival of Learning, and the 
Fine-Arts, to that first one, entitled the Age of the Despots; 
and promises us, in conclusion, another on Jtalian Literature, By 
a perverseness of the publishers, which we protest against, while 
feeling that we protest against that before which the gods them- 
selves are powerless, the title-pages and bindings omit all ins 
dication that these are successive volumes of one book. But 
let not the vexed reader be deterred by this wrong-doing 
of the publishers from possessing himself of what the author 
has done so well. In the volume on the ‘Revival of Learns 
ing,” Mr. Symonds is as familiar with what the Italian 
scholars of the Renaissance wrote as he is with the Greek and 
Roman authors whose works were then brought again to life, so 
that he is able to tell us alike what the men of the Renaissance 
tried to do, what they did, and what they failed of doing, in that. 
revival of ancient learning. His impartiality, too, is not less valus 
able to the studious reader than his learning. Wemight have 
feared from some passages in his ‘‘ Studies of the Greek Poets” 
that he would sympathise too much with the classical temper of 
the Renaissance, and too little with what the Church had done 
and was still doing for Christendom, but this is not'so. We cans 
not quite say that his ideal of the future of humanity and of the- 
relation which Christianity will eventually bear to that of all other 
religions is our own, but Mr. Symonds does everywhere in these- 
volumes fully recognise the new elements and conditions of 
humanity which the Christian Church had, through the middle+ 
ages, been developing and establishing throughout Europe ; and 
while he describes with exhaustive learning the endeavours of 
the ‘‘ humanists” of the Renaissance not only to revive Pagan 
literature, but to treat Pagan morals as the proper substitute for 
Christianity, his interest and his sympathies are rather with their 
‘¢ humanism ” in as far as it could be assimilated and incorporated 
with the old Christian humanity, without superseding it, but only 
helping to expand it to fuller proportions. 

As we cannot follow Mr. Symonds without constant use of the 
words ‘‘ humanist ” and ‘“‘ humanism,” we will begin with his 
own definition of it :— 

“ The essence of Humanism consisted in a new and vifal perception of 
the dignity of man asa rational being, apart from theological deter-- 
minations, and in the further perception that classical literature alone 
displayed human nature in the plenitude of intellectual and moral free- 
dom. It was partly a reaction against ecclesiastical despotism, partly 
the attempt to find the point of unity forall that had been thought and 
done by man, within the mind restored to consciousness of its own sove- 
reign faculty.” 

Powerful as was the influence of Dante upon succeeding genera- 
tions, he does not, says Mr. Symonds, belong strictly to the his- 
tory of the Revival of Learning. In raising the intellectual energy 
of the middle-ages to its culmination, he made the way for that 
revival not only possible, but ready; but it is to Petrarch that 
Italy and the world owe the revival itself. For Petrarch 
was not only the Italian poet who lives as such 
in the memory of millions, but besides this must be con- 
sidered ‘‘as the apostle of scholarship, the inaugurator of the- 
humanistic impulse of the fifteenth century ;” and ‘ to have fore- 
seen a whole new phase of European culture, to have interpreted 
its spirit, and determined by his own activity the course it should 
pursue, is in truth a higher title to fame than the composition of 
even the most perfect sonnet.” ‘This ‘‘ humanism,” this love of 
classical literature for its own sake, the intuitive conviction thatiit 
was good in itself, was the precursor, and not, as is often popularly 
supposed, the consequence of the emigration of Greek scholars 
and Greek books to Italy, in consequence of the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. ‘“ Petrarch died in 1574; the Greek- 
Empire was destroyed in 1453. Between these dates Italy 
recovered the Greek classics, but whether the Italians would 
have undertaken this labour if no Petrarch had preached 
the attractiveness of liberal studies, or if no school of dis 
ciples had been formed by him in Florence, remains more 
than doubtful.” Petrarch, stirred by the spirit within him, and 
not by any external influence, began the revival of this ‘ human” 
interest in classical literature by the study of Cicero and Virgil, 
while Greek remained practically unknown to him. Mr. Symonds 





* Renaissance in Italy: the Revival of Learning. Renaissance in Italy: the Fine 
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gives us in detail a very interesting account of the rise and pro- 
gress of this Latin culture under Petrarch and his disciples, and 
then proceeds to relate how Florence, the real centre of intellectual 
life in Italy, was able, in the year 1396, to induce Chrysoloras, 
who enjoyed the fame of being the most accomplished and 
eloquent Hellenist of his age, to fill the Greek chair in the 
University. And thenceforward, the ‘‘ humanising” power of 
Greek literature became no less direct than that of Latin upon 
the Italian intellect. 
Thus began that great outburst of human self-consciousness 
all over Italy, which took what now seems to us the singular form 
of an attempt to revive the Greek and Latin heathenism of 
antiquity as the effective substitute for Christianity. The cruel- 
est and most vicious rulers in Church and State became the en- 
thusiastic patrons of the new learning ; universities were founded, 
the monasteries of all Europe were searched for forgotten codices, 
which were then carefully transcribed to form new libraries. 
Poggio, in his laborious visitations to the Northern monasteries, 
discovered and transcribed, among other Latins, Lucretius, Quinc- 
¢ilian, Silius Italicus, Vitruvius, and Columella, and some of the 
Letters and Orations of Cicero. ‘In exploring foreign con- 
vents, where he suspected that ancient authors might be buried, 
he spared neither trouble nor expense. ‘No severity of winter 
cold, no snow, no length of journey, no roughness of roads, 
prevented him from bringing the monuments of litera- 
ture to light,’ wrote Francesco Barbaro. Nor did he 
recoil from theft, if theft seemed mecessary to secure a 
precious codex. In a letter to Ambrogius, he relates his negotia- 
tions with a monk for the fraudulent abduction of an Ammianus 
and a Livy from a convent library in Hersfeld.” Other scholars 
devoted no less energy to the collection of Greek manuscripts, 
and as the libraries of Byzantium were thus searched for nearly 
half-a-century before the fall of Constantinople, there is good 
eason, says Mr. Symonds, to believe that the greater part of Attic 
and Alexandrian literature known to the later Greeks was transferred 
to Italy, and the loss of those master-pieces of antiquity which 
we still deplore is to be attributed not to the violence of the 
Turk, but to the ignorant apathy and neglect of previous genera- 
tions of the Greeks themselves. The successive discoveries of 
Latin and Greek authors fed, indeed, but had not created, this 
enthusiasm of humanity, which now spread itself all over Italy 
in the revival of learning, as it did in the like revival of art 
by aid of the classical sculpture, of which Mr. Symonds’s 
mext volume treats. In a series of sketches which, for 
their life and individuality, as well as for the way in which 
they are worked into a complete picture of the whole age, its 
politics, and its faith, reminds us of the like treatment of thé 
history of philosophy, by Mr. Maurice, Mr. Symonds describés 
‘the successive periods of ‘ humanism,” from its rise with Petrarch 
till, before the end of the sixteenth century, ‘all that was 
virile in humanism fled beyond the Alps,” and ‘the transfer. of 
intellectual supremacy from Italy to Germany ” was accomplished. 
Just as in our own days men of science, physical or mental, are 
working out their own problems from their own premises, 
here pushing into the lowest depths of agnosticism, and 
here rising to heights on which they find themselves on 
the same ground with the old Christian faith in its noblest 
and truest forms, so in this outburst of ‘ humanism” 
there was every possible difference of result in the universal 
demand for classical scholarship, and for a life modelled on that 
of the Greeks and Romans; and we see a Beccadelli or Aretino 
sinking into a worse than bestial animalism, and a Pico della 
Mirandola or a Ficino rising through the study of Plato to true 
nobleness of thought and life, and life-long effort to find the true 
meeting-point of the new culture and the old faith,—a nobleness 
of which Mr, Symonds, after quoting a fine passage from Pico’s 
Oration on the Dignity of Man, which we have not space to give, 
says :— 


necessity of pleasing his audience at the Globe Theatre. 
is an error with which, beyond recognising its existence, we have 
no present concern ; nor is it exclusive of or even antagonistic to 
the other. 
bears this imprimatur immediately becomes to some people the 
subject of such extravagant and undiscriminating eulogy, that 
one is tempted to suspect that intrinsic merit, whether positive 
or relative, has very little to do with the matter, and that the 
work of an inferior artist might easily be passed off under the 
magni nomenis umbra, which, indeed, has been proved in the case 
of Henry VIII., where, as Mr. Fleay has pointed out, consider- 
able portions of the play, including, at least, one of the most 
generally admired passages, were written by Fletcher. 
Labour’s Lost, again, and the Two Gentlemen of Verona are 
admirable pieces (the former, in particular, abounding in comic 
situations, overflowing with witty and brilliant dialogue, and 


of learning, art, and literature. It appears everywhere through 
the volume now before us, and not least in his eloquent con- 
clusion :— 


“ Thus Italy, after receiving the lamp of learning from the dying 
hands of Hellas, in the days of her own freedom, now in the time of her 
adversity and ruin gave it to the nations of the North. Her work was 
ended. Three centuries of increasing decrepitude, within our recent 
memory at length most happily surmounted, were before her. Oan 
history, we wonder, furnish a spectacle more pathetic than that of the 
protagonist of spiritual liberty falling uneasily asleep beneath the footstool 
of the Spaniard and the churchman, while the races who had trampled 
her to death went on rejoicing in the light and culture she had won by 
centuries of toil? This is the tragic aspect of the subject, which has 
occupied us through the present volume. At the conclusion of the whole 
matter it is, however, more profitable to remember, not the intellectual 
death of Italy, but what she wrought in that bright period of her vigour, 
She was the divinely-appointed birth-place of the modern spirit, the worke 
shop of knowledge for all Europe, our mistress in the arts and sciences, 
the Alma Mater of our student years, the well-spring of mental freedom 
and activity after ages of stagnation. If greater philosophers have 
been produced by Germany and France and England, greater scholars, 
greater men of science, greater poets even, and greater pioneers of pro- 
gress in the lands divined by Christopher Columbus beyond the seas, 
this must not blind us to the truth that at the very outset of the era in 
which we live and play our parts, Italy embraced all philosophy, all 
scholarship, all science, all art, all discovery, alone. Such is the 
dephoria, or torch-race, of the nations. Greece stretches forth her 
hand to Italy ; Italy consigns the sacred fire to Northern Europe; the 
people of the North pass on the flame to America, to India, and the 
Australian isles.” 





SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS.* 

EVERYBODY now-a-days admires, or professesto admire, Shake- 
speare. Whether the zeal of the worshippers is always according 
to knowledge is quite another matter, but of the universal diffu- 
sion of the cult there can be no question; and even the small 
minority who think differently have very rarely the courage of 
their opinions, and far from evincing any desire for martyrdom, 
prefer to throw the veil of a judicious reticence over their lack of 
sympathy with the fashionable enthusiasm. Few and far between 
are those who would venture to make publicly such a confession 
of faith as we remember to have seen several years since in a book, 
where the author boldly expressed a doubt (expressing it, more- 
over, insuch a manner as to amount to a negative assertion) 
whether any one for his or her own pleasure had ever really read 
through one of the Plays! ‘The current of public favour sets, in- 
deed, so strongly the other way, that it is of indiscriminate 
panegyric, rather than of neglect or want of appreciation of their 
ido], that the real votaries of the poet should feel inclined to 
complain. True it is that,— 

‘“ As learned commentators view 

In Homer more than Homer knew,” 


there is a far too common tendency to insist upon discovering 


deep didactic purpose in everything Shakespeare wrote,—to 
regard his works as metaphysical treatises, and himself as 
a scholar composing in his 
of psychic phenomena, forgetting that he was a playwright, who 


study elaborate illustrations 


had above all things to keep constantly before his eyes the 
But this 


The name of Shakespeare is enough ; anything that 


Love's 





“ Out of thoughts like these, if Italy could only have been free, if her 
Society could have been uncorrupted, if her Church could have returned 
to the essential truths of Christianity, might have sprung, as from a 
seed, the noblest growth of human science. But Dis aliter visum est. 

© prologue to this history of culture—the long account taken of selfish 

rants, vicious clergy, and incapable republics in my Age of the Despots 
—is intended to make it clear why the conditions under which the 
Revival began in Italy rendered its accomplishment imperfect.” 


Here, as always, Mr. Symonds shows that he is no mere scholar 
in his mode of handling his subject. With a rare familiarity with 
the works of the Italians themselves, as well as with their classical 
models, his learning never overpowers his political sense. He 
showed this, when he made the first volume of this work a political 


literally sparkling with epigram), but the criticism can hardly 
| be judicious which, in speaking of them, employs, as is some- 
‘times the case, language which would be perfectly in place 
applied to the author’s maturer comedies. Some people seem to 
think that, where Shakespeare is concerned, they fail in a duty if 
they omit to praise whatever comes in their way ; nay, they will 
upon occasion have recourse to invention for the whole thing, 
subject as well as eulogy, as, for instance, a critic who goes into 
ecstacies over the beauty and appositeness of the epithet ‘‘ gilded,” 
which, he says, Hamlet applies, in conjunction with Waterfly, to 
Osric ; while any one may see for himself that it is nothing but a 








sketch of the period of which he was about to treat in its aspects 





* Shakespeare Diversions. London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 
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trick of the memory, and that the word is a mere subjective 
quiddity,— 
** A ‘gilded’ of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the ‘ praise-bemuddled ’ brain.” 

Very remarkable, too, is the variety of methods which Shake- 
speare’s admirers adopt of testifying their admiration, for his 
many-sidedness, wonderful as it is, does not seem to cover the 
whole case. Beside the dissertations on his special attainments 
in half-a-dozen different branches of knowledge, which prove the 
universality of the genius that evoked them ; beside the numerous 
editions of his complete works, the expositions of individual 
plays, the ponderous volumes of commentaries, the monographs 
on his principal and the collective criticisms on his subordinate 
characters, which prove the sincerity and general diffusion of the 
wish to render homage; to say nothing of the collections of 
quotations, which prove nothing in particular except their com- 
pilers’ diligent use of the concordance, there exist other evidences, 
which bear yet more irrefragable, because unintentional witness 
to the power he wields. Surely of all the incense laid on his 
shrine, the most delicate is offered by those who, with no conscious 
thought of the poet, and treating of subjects quite foreign to his 
sphere, yet betray in their very phraseology the depth of the in- 
fluence his writings exercise over their minds. When, for ex- 
ample, in Baron de Hiibner’s Ramble Round the World, the Pre- 
sident of the United States is spoken of as the Indians’ ‘ Big 
Father,” does it not seem probable that there was floating in the 
translator’s mind a vague recollection of Fluellen, and his defence 
of the same epithet, when he applies it to Alexander of Macedon, 
in his comparison of that potentate to Harry of Monmouth. ‘‘ Why, 
I pray you, is not pig great? the pig, or the great, or the 
mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, are all one reckonings, 
save the phrase is a little variations.” That, at any rate, is the 
most charitable and graceful way of accounting for what must 
otherwise be considered merely a clumsy translation, which, how- 
ever, truth compels us. to add, it may very well be, for the book 
abounds with them. Traduttori, traditori! 

Others there are who use Shakespeare’s name as the Koran was 
employed by the acute tactician who affixed it to the point of his 
lance,—the odd part of the thing being that, as this astute 
stratagem enabled ’Amr to win his battle, or at least to prevent his 
enemy from winning it, so the manceuvre is, to judge by its 
frequent repetition, found equally successful by those who prac- 
tise it in our day. It would be very unfair to place Mr. Jacox, 
without reservation, in this category, yet it cannot be denied that, 
like Launcelot Gobbo’s father, he doth something smack, some- 
thing grow to, he hath a kind of taste ; for though ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Diversions ” is, on the face of it, a somewhat vague title, and one 
which, in the absence of any more precise indication as to the 
character of the diversions, and the nature and closeness of their 
connection with Shakespeare, may be held to cover a tolerably 
extensive area, the reader can hardly proceed far in the perusal of 
this book without being reminded of ‘Amr and his Koran. No 
doubt some of the papers of which it is composed contain a great 
deal of valuable criticism of the poet (seldom, indeed, if ever 
original—for the author is as careful as his great subject to 
withhold his own opinions; the one shrouding his indi- 
viduality in a cloud of quotations as effectually as the other hides, 
so to speak, the features of his own countenance beneath the 
dramatic mask with which he covers them—but), collected from 
various sources, mostly of the highest authority. But there are 
many, on the other hand, especially Dogberry, some of the chap- 
ters on Polonius, and nearly the whole of the section entitled: 
*¢ Materia Medica,” where the thread that binds them to Shake- 
speare is of the slightest, and which present rather the appear- 
ance of a vehicle for the heterogeneous contents of a well-stored 
common-place book, One anecdote provokes another, or some 
one word or idea in the story he is telling suggests another to 
the author’s mind, till the reader is fairly overpowered by the 
profusion of anecdote, bewildered by the wealth of illustration. 
It really becomes a matter of some difficulty to select an example 
from the mass, but perhaps the following, which occurs in the 
chapter on Othello’s soldierly simplicity of speech, will serve. 
After enumerating some exceptions to the soldierly lack of 
polished eloquence, as Julian, Valentinian, and ’Ali—the second 
of whom, by the way, might with more propriety have been 
reckoned on the other side, Mr. Jacox proceeds :— 

* When Du Molay was called on to defend the Order of his imperilled 
brotherhood, the Templars, he professed himself an unlearned man, 


incompetent for such a task, at any rate without counsel to aid him, 
but he would do, and did, his best. Gerald de Caus had just two days 


before him made a like reply, deprecatory and remonstrant: he was a 
simple soldier, he told the Court, without house, arms, or land; he had 





neither ability nor knowledge to defend the Order. Shan O’Neil wag 
urgent with Queen Bess that her Majesty should make every allowance 
for his inbred rudeness and incivility. ‘To go to our gracious Sovere 
before whom all words must be lackered over either with gilding or 
with sugar, is such a confectionery matter as clean baffles my poor old 
English brain,’ quoth honest Blount, in Kenilworth. Ccour de Lion, in 
the Talisman, makes this his style of apology to the assembled princes: 
‘Richard is a soldier—his hand is ever readier than his tongue, and hig 
tongue is but too much used to the rough language of his trade.’ 
again, the noble Constable De Lacy, in Scott’s other Tale of the Cru. 
saders: ‘I have been too long trained in camps and councils to express 
my meaning otherwise than simply and plainly.’ And that blunt 
soldier, Le Balafre, in Quentin Durward, thougt he could make a shift 
to express himself intelligibly enough to King Lewis, to whose familiar. 
ity he was habituated, breaks down altogether in his attempt to address 
an assembly,—a veritable man of war, not words.” 

In the above extract, it will be observed, the examples, being al} 
historical, or taken from what may be called the classics of fiction, 
are such as the reader may be supposed to be familiar with, or 
at any rate, lie well within his reach ; but this is not always, or 
even usually, the case. The author, like the Clown in Twelfth 
Night, is for all waters, and frequently goes very far a-field for 
his illustrations ; ‘‘ Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus” too 
light, and everything in the shape of a book that comes his way, 
from a Greek tragedy to the last new novel, is immediately laid 
under contribution, the consequence naturally being that one is 
apt to find the company rather mixed, and stumbles occasionally 
upon names and things in curious juxtaposition. That our author is 
fully aware, moreover, of his own propensity to digression and fond- 
ness for miscellaneous parallels is everywhere apparent, both from 
the not uncommon allusions to flying off at a tangent and the like, 
and the designation of ‘‘ this cold collation of scraps and sundries,’” 
which he somewhere bestows on one of his collections of parallels 
Once, too, he pulls himself together in this fashion :— 

*¢ When the time for doubt comes, then let us ascertain the doubtfud 
point,’ &c.—But our illustrations are becoming as ‘ vagrom’ as the 
men Dogberry desired to be ‘ comprehended,’ and it is more than time 
to have done with them. As the Frenchman said when told that his 
wife had given birth to twins, ‘We must put a stop to this.’” 

Space forbids any attempt to follow Mr. Jacox through his 
devious wanderings, but there is just one incidental expression 
which must not pass unchallenged. Why is Dryden alluded to 
simply as a ‘‘ vigorous rhymester?” ‘The power of expressing his 
thoughts in vigorous rhyme was one of the excellences to 
which the poet may lay claim, but surely it is a perversion of 
language to speak of the author of Alexander's Feast merely 
as a vigorous rhymer, even without the additional contempt 
implied by the interpolated letters? In the very lines in con- 
nection with which the words are used occurs an instance of a 
fault with which Dryden is far more justly chargeable,—viz., his 
proneness to disregard his original, and to substitute, whether, as 
is generally assumed, from negligence or, which is more probable, 
from confidence in his own power, words and ideas of his own for 
those of the author whom he claims to interpret. Other passages 
might easily be adduced to prove that Chaucer's opinion of the 
medical fraternity was none of the highest, but here Chaunteclere 
confines his expression of distrust to the medicine, whereas it is 
against its administrance that the Cock in Dryden's apologue 
hurls his defiance. There is another well-known instance in the 
description of Lycurgus, in Palamon and Arcite. For the rest, 
Mr. Jacox’s style is lively and agreeable, some of his illustrations 
are apt, and many of his stories amusing, as indeed it is difficult 
to see how, on any known theory of chances, they can fail to be! 
Here is dhe. Starting from the comical anxiety of Dogberry to 
be written down an ass, after expatiating, in his usuai fashion, 
upon things in general and matters asinine in particular, he tells 
of a Lord Privy Seal who got laughed at in the French Court 
for describing himself as Le petit sceau (sot) d’Angleterre, and goes 
on,— 

“ But others besides Englishmen have raised like matter for mirth. 
The Italian at Vienna, for example, who was telling a lady how long he 
bad been travelling, and who, pronouncing French after the manner of 
his nation, said: ‘J’ai été un dne & Paris, et un due & Londres, et un 
ane i Rome.’ ‘Mon cher Abbé,’ replied the lady, ‘ il parait que vous 
avez été un fine partout.’” 

In conclusion, to those who are not misled by the title into ex- 
pecting much criticism (though a good deal even of this may be 
found in the later chapters), but prefer lively gossip and anecdote 
—who are in quest, in fact, of more diversion than Shakespeare 
—Shakespeare Diversions may safely be recommended. 

“A LAYMAN’S LEGACY.”* 

Every life, however uneventful, has its interest and its lessons, 
and it is natural for survivors who have been themselves 


* A Layman's Legacy, in Prose and Verse. Selections from the Papers of Samuel 
Greg; and a Brief Memoir. London : Macmillan and Co, 
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deeply impressed by it to wish to convey those impressions 

to others; and we gather not only from Dean Stanley's in- 

troductory letter, but also from the work itself, that Mr. 

Greg was of the number of those men who do endear them- 

selves greatly to others, possibly because there is so much of the 

feminine element in their nature, and because they crave that 
which they are at all times so ready to give,—unbounded sympa- 

thy. Born in 1804, and the fourth son and eleventh child of a 

Manchester manufacturer, Samuel Greg’s earliest associations 

were connected with a cotton mill, not one, however, in the 

noisy, grimy, money-making capital of trade, but an ideal cotton- 

mill standing by the river, half-hidden by trees and creepers, and 

situated in a secluded ravine at Quarry Bank, near Wilmslow, in 

Cheshire, close to which was situated his earliest home, the place 

which was to him for ever after a sort of Paradise :— 

“Three generations of children can recall,” says the writer, “ the de- 
light of fishing in the river which runs through the garden, climbing 
the old beech trees, sliding down the green slopes, or playing in the 
‘caves,’ or hollowed rocks, near the river. And by others besides 
children the charm of that home, iuside as well az out, has beon widely 
felt.” 

She goes on to say :— 

“ Those who have not lived near a factory may think it scarcely an 
agreeable neighbour, but in this secluded ravine its busy and sociable 
vicinity had its advantages. Mr. Greg has often described with what 
pleasure he used to hail the sight of it, on his arrival at home from his 
weekly rides to the Manchester cotton-market. In the winter-time, 
this was often a cold, wet ride in the dark; and it was very choering 
to come suddenly upon the mill, all lighted up, nestling in its valley, 
and to watch the shadows of the ‘ mules,’ as they ran backwards and 
forwards behind the window-blinds, with their attendant figures. He 
got quite fond even of the smell of burnt oil, b it was iated 
with the mill, and many s happy hour did he pass there, or in the 
counting-house, studying the machinery, and making friends with the 
workpeople.” ' 

This, of course, was after his return from the two schools, one 
at Nottingham and the other at Bristol, where the nine years de- 
voted to preliminary education were passed. When he was six- 
teen, he was set to learn mill-work, and after spending two more 
yearsin this manner, was allowed a winter’s course of lectures in 
the University of Edinburgh, following up his studies afterwards 
with keen zest in the intervals of business at home, in company 
with his younger brother, William, who seems to have continued 
ever afterwards his devoted friend and helper. The Quarry 
Bank family in general were people of much intellect and edu- 
cation, and formed friendships and held communication with 
men of science and learning, whose society could not but be bene- 

ficial to the two young men. Their ‘‘ appetite for knowledge at this 
time was,” we are told, ‘‘ insatiable, and their outlook over the 
rich life that was opening before them full of hope and promise.” 
Even at this time, 1825 to 1828, we find Samuel Greg taking a 
great interest in his father’s ‘‘ mill hands,” lecturing to them on 
scientific subjects, and devising plans for their welfare, although 
he also possessed a keen relish for active sports, especially for 
hunting ; yet already he had become subject to strange occasional 
attacks of illness, the forerunners, probably, of that malady which 
was afterwards to lay him low, and which he himself, whether 
rightly or wrongly, attributed in great measure to the incautious 
practice of mesmerism. 

In 1832 Mr. Greg set up in business for himself, removing to 
the large manufacturing village of Bollington, ‘* which lies,” says 
the writer, ‘‘ nestled among the hills on the eastern borders of 
Cheshire,” and taking ‘‘the Lower House Mill,” at that time 
empty, desolate, and destitute of machinery. He undertook to 
form the place, and with his enthusiastic temperament threw 
himself ardently into his new occupation, resolved to make of his 
little kingdom a region of happiness and peace, to give ‘‘an 
example of what factory life might be made, and to show what 
might be the happy relations between master and man.” He also 
studied farming, laid out the picturesque broken ground where 
his new house afterwards stood, built cottages and a school, 
became a borough magistrate, took part in local affairs in Maccles- 
field, especially in the doings of the Useful Knowledge Society, 
and but for the indescribable nervous discomfort and irritation 
from which he suffered at times, this busy, active life would have 
been to him one of complete enjoyment. 

It lasted for fifteen years, and in 1838 he had increased his 
happiness by marriage, with one whom he had known intimately 
from early childhood. What his plans for the amelioration of the 

working-classes were, and with what apparent success they were 
carried out, will be seen from his letters to Mr. Leonard Horner, 
which are given in the appendix. That they had not, however, 
the solid foundation which Mr. Greg believed he had laid 





upon the introduction of some new machinery for stretching the 
cloth, the work-people, understanding neither their own interest 
nor the real regard for their welfare entertained by their master, 
instead of attempting friendly remonstrance, resorted to a ‘‘turn- 
out,” and the shock and disappointment, united to the grave cares 
and anxieties of bad times, brought on a terrible attack of spinal and 
nervous illness, from which Mr. Greg never quite recovered, and 
which obliged him to retire altogether from business. When, how- 
ever, after some years of seclusion and of wanderings in search of 
health, Mr. Greg was again able to occupy himself in some 
manner, he found it quite impossible to resume his old pursuits. 
He had thrown, perhaps unconsciously, so much of himself 
into his efforts for the good of others, that he could not bear 
to see them thwarted, and yet patiently, as would have been pos- 
sible to some men, begin again. Had he done so, great as was 
the personal affection for him which still subsisted amongst his 
people, notwithstanding their unfortunate outbreak, he might 
perhaps have seen his desires accomplished. But, says his 
biographer, ‘‘ he rather lacked that harder, tougher fibre, both of 
mind and frame, which makes the battle of life so easy and so 
successful to many men. He had nothing hard about him, and 
was not made for conflict. One would have’said that he would 
have come out best, shone brightest, and achieved most, in sun- 
shine, were it not that He who seeth not as man seeth had so 
distinctly relegated his course to the shadows and the clouds.” 
Yet never, perhaps, was the meaning of sorrow and suffering 
more distinctly set forth than in that ‘‘ chastening and ripening of 
his character as he grew old,” of which his brother and other 
watchers became so distinctly aware, and they cannot fail to have 
recognised that the highest end of existence is neither to ‘‘ shine ” 
nor to ‘‘achieve,” but to do the divine will. 

Never, then, returning to the mill, although it was but ten 
minutes’ walk from his house, Mr. Greg sought with improved 
health for a new sphere of duty, and in teaching his children, in 
literary occupations, in giving lectures for the Useful Knowledge 
Society, and in preaching to asmall congregation of working-men 
and women in Macclesfield, he found himself sufficiently occupied 
until the last twelve years of his life were again overclouded 
by a disease in the face, which, when he recognised its nature, 
and contemplated the prospects involved in it of physical and 
mental suffering, brought him at first almost to the verge of de- 
spair, and afterwards caused him a succession of disappointments, 
from the failure of each new medical treatment, which must have 
been crushing to his sanguine nature. But sustained by religious 
convictions which were sincere and deep, and solaced by the 
devotion of his home circle and the kindness of friends, the 
death of one of whom, Lady Augustus Stanley, preceded his own 
by less than two months, he bore up heroically, even after impaired 
sight was added to the list of his calamities, never giving utter- 
ance to an impatient or an irritable word. Some poems written 
by him at this time afford us touching glimpses of trial, 
suffering, and calm patience, with a spirit always looking forward ; 
even that piteous cry ‘“‘ Beaten!” has in it something of this 
element of consolation. Mr. Greg's versification is modest, chiefly 
confined to short poems of the religious order, although there are 
afew others. He does not evince genius or power, but shows 
much thought and tenderness. His lines on pain, and one 
verse in particular, prove that he had a deep comprehension, 
born of experience, of the uses of that stern messenger :— 

“ Perhaps some door is closed in heaven 

Whose key to Pain alone is given ; 

And only thine all-powerful hand 

Can open to the onward land ; 

While spirits none shall enter there 

Bat those baptised in suffering here.” 
As to his sermons, they are practical, pointed little dis- 
courses, well suited doubtless to the people to whom they were 
delivered, and from which we may all learn something, although 








they are not more noteworthy than thousands of others which lie- 
neglected upon the shelves of second-hand book-shops. Still they 
are all the fresher for their lay origin. 





A GREAT LADY OF OLD FRANCE.* 

Ir is as good as it is pleasant sometimes to contemplate the anciew 
régime from its other side, the side which the literature of the 
great French Revolution, and the current of French history from 
the opening of the revolutionary period to the present day, are 
calculated to hide from us by clouds of turbulence and change. 
An opportunity for such contemplation is afforded by the Life of 
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the Duchesse de Doudeauville, which offers as perfect an example as 
could be desired of the best kind of greatness of character allied 
to worldly grandeur, and of the quiet heroism of a woman simply 
‘devoted to her duty from early girlhood to advanced age, for 
whom the brilliant, frivolous Court, which came to so dismal 
an end, had no temptations, and the deprivation of all the 
habitual surroundings of her princely life had no terror. 
There were, doubtless, many such among the French noblesse to 
whom was allotted at the end of the last century the expiation 
of their forefathers’ abuse of all the gifts of fortune and all the 
privileges of rank, but the records of many of them are lost in the 
great tragedies whose last scene was the scaffold. 

The very names of the Duchesse de Doudeauville recall whole 
eras in the history of France. Benigne-Augustine-Francoise Le 
Teillier de Louvois de Montmirail was the eldest daughter of that 
Marquis de Montmirail who was the collaborateur of Buffon in 
his Histoire Naturelle, and who died while serving with his regi- 
ment, leaving no male heir. A second daughter, born after the 
father’s death, became Madame de Montesquiou, a brilliant queen 
of society, and gouvernante to the ill-fated son of Napoleon I. 
The mother of these children was as high-born as their father, 
and the family alliances spread far and wide among the 
aristocracy of France and Italy. The picture gallery at 
the Chateau de Montmirail is a curious study in gene- 
alogy now. The eldest girl became, on her father’s death, 
& personage of great importance. ‘‘All the seductions that 
the world has to offer,” says the writer, ‘‘ gathered around 
the sweet little child, whose beauty was remarkable from her 
infancy, whose rank was princely and her fortune vast. Those 
who loved her might well have trembled for her, had not the 
favourite of earth been also elect of Heaven.” ‘The training of 
the child was most severe ; her mother, though a good, generous, 
charitable woman, of unblemished reputation, amid the corrupt 
society of the time, and of great social talents, was extraordinarily 
tyrannical to her children, and especially to Augustine, who 
dreaded her greatly. Here is an anecdote of the Duchess’s 
childhood, of an experience which probably helped to inspire some 
of the gentleness and indulgence characteristic of the educational 
system of the Society of Nazareth which owes its existence to 
her :— 

* Augustine was very timid and silent in her mother's presence, and 
there was no part of the stern discipline under which she lived so 
dreaded by her as the Marquise’s suddenly addressing her in a loud 
‘voice with, ‘Speak, Mademoiselle; say something instantly!’ At such 
an order the child, terrified and confused, would be unable either to 
speak or think. Its repetition would make her burst into tears. Then 
came the invariable order, ‘Kneel down in the middle of the room, 
Mademoiselle, and remain there until you have spoken.’ The little girl 
would puzzle her head in vain for something to say, and sometimes the 
punishment would last over an hour, through her sheer nervousness. 
She used to tell how, one day, after long search, she found nothing 
more interesting to say than, ‘ There are three splits in the floor.’ Yet, 
even in her tenderest years, her intelligence was remarkable.” 
Happily for the child, in her eleventh year she made her terrible 
mother an inexact answer to a question, in a moment of unusual 
fright, and was instantly told, ‘‘ You have lied to me, Made- 
moiselle, and shall leave my house on the instant ;” then bundled 
into a carriage, and sent to the Convent of the Visitation, with a 
bad character, which the nuns soon discovered was entirely 
undeserved. Here she learned for the first time what care, kind- 
ness, and happiness meant, and formed a friendship which lasted 
all their respective lives with Mdlle. de Sinetti, afterwards the 
celebrated Duchesse de Caderousse. She suffered severely on 
leaving the convent, and the severity with which she was again 
treated did not lessen her regret. Her mother made her dine at 
a side-table as a punishment for having curtseyed awkwardly on 
‘coming into a room, just one week before her marriage, which 
‘was arranged, after the fashion of the time, when she was 
fifteen. Among the possessions which the heiress of Mont- 
mirail brought her husband was the duchy of Doudeauville, 
in the Boulonnais, which carried with it the rank of a grandee of 
‘Spain of the first class, a privilege destined afterwards to be of 
great service to the holder of it during his long exile. All 
the great world busied itself with the question, in which the 
Court took a vivid interest, of whom should be chosen by 
the Marquise de Montmirail as her daughter's husband. The 
girl had no mind in the matter; she would have been a nun, if 
she had been permitted, but as she was not, she believed that it 
was not God’s will that she should be, and that he would give 
her “ grace of state” in the way of life which she would not have 
chosen. So when her mother sternly rejected her appeal to be 
allowed to remain with her, unmarried, she submissively said that 
M. de la Rochefoucauld would suit her as well as any one else, since 





she must marry ; and in the midst of a scene of the utmost magnifi- 
cence, splendidly attired, and so beautiful that the tradition of 
her loveliness on the occasion remained long rife in Paris, found 
herself in the presence of an undergrown boy of fourteen, with 
a delicate, childish face, and timid, awkward manners, to whom 
the position was as distasteful as to herself, and more embarrasg- 
ing. They did not speak to each other then, or on the future 
occasions when they met, and immediately after the marriage 
ceremony, which was extremely magnificent, they parted :— 

“Ambroise de la Rochefoucauld, thenceforth Duc de Doudeauville, 

delighted that the day, in which he had found nothing to amuse him 
except the beating of the drums, was over, set out immediately for 
Versailles, with his tutor, and the young bride of fifteen was handed 
over to her mother-in-law, the Vicomtesse de la Rochefoucauld, in 
whose house she was to live, and whose management of her, though 
very different from that of her mother, was still less right or 
wholesome.” 
Such was the inauspicious beginning of a marriage which lasted 
fifty-two years, during which the husband and wife experienced 
almost every grief which can rack human hearts, except that of 
conjugal disunion ; danger, loss, poverty, parting, long separa- 
tion, fear, bereavement, the desolation of parents whose children 
and children’s children are taken from them by death, involvement 
in the misfortunes of the royal family and the political miseries of 
France, betrayal by the trusted, the violent death of relatives and 
friends,—all these and other woes were theirs; but never were 
marriage vows more sacredly kept, never did two human beings 
live, in the midst of ungodliness, more godly lives. ‘‘The awk- 
ward boy,” says the writer, ‘‘at whom the spectators of that 
imposing ceremony smiled that day, grew up to be in all respects 
worthy of his high fortune, his great name, and the lofty offices 
he was afterwards called to fill. Upright, brave, kindly, loyal, 
generous, and firm, he made his noble wife as happy as any 
mortal can render a heart which aspires to nothing less than the 
divine union.” During the years of their only nominal marriage, 
the boy was exposed to infidel influences; the girl lived 
in the ‘ philosophical centre” of the Hotel de la Rochefoucauld, 
and was a star of the first magnitude at the Court, but neither of 
them lost the faith which was speedily to become their sole 
support in a time of great and terrible trial. When the young 
pair met again, and began their brilliant life at the Court of 
Louis XVI., young like themselves, a true and deep attachment 
sprang up in each for the other, and the strongest link in it was 
the ardent and practical piety of both. 

The author, whose simple and elegant style is worthy of the 
ancient fame of the French writers of memoirs, divides the life of 
the Duchesse de Doudeauville into epochs of moral action, show- 
ing her to us first as the ‘¢ Christian woman in the world,” then in 
her ‘‘ apostolate in the family,” when the flood of the Revolution 
broke in upon the stately homes of France, and overwhelmed 
alike the innocent and the guilty. She had so brought up her 
son and daughter, that these children were strong to meet the 
trouble as she was, and could not feel fear while by their mother’s 
side; she had trained them to perfect confidence in the love and 
the judgment of their parents, to simple habits (their only luxury 
was the power of giving largely to the poor), to study of the 
Holy Scriptures and reverence for the precepts of the Catholic 
Church, to loyalty to the King, and to a just comprehension of 
the value and the insufficiency of fortune. ‘The storm burst, but 
did not sweep them before it; the Duchess began to reap her 
harvest of reward. Her husband's father died a Christian death, 
converted by her; his mother and his sister also yielded to her 
influence ; and the latter, who, with her uncle, M. de l’Aigle, was 
guillotined in 1794, testified in her last moments to the debt they 
all owed to the saintly woman who was then imprisoned, with 
her children and the widowed Vicomtesse. The Duke, who 
had foreseen the course of the Revolution from the first, had 
secured his wife’s property to herself, apart from his ; and by this 
wise step the family ruin had been in part averted, for when he 
joined the Princes and ‘the Army of the Rhine,” and the sepa- 
ration began whose duration they had so little foreseen, the 
Duchess was able to preserve some of her possessions. Her own 
imprisonment did not last long, and her release is a characteristic 
little story. Being brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
she was closely interrogated respecting her husband :— 

**She replied with the most perfect frankness, defending him against 
every accusation, notwithstanding the signs which her mother-in-law, 
who trembled at her boldness, made to her. ‘ You are, then, grieved by 
his absence?’ she was asked.—‘ Yes, assuredly, I am.’—‘ You regret 
him, really ? ’"—‘ Very, very much.’—‘ Well, then, citizeness, I see you 
are a good woman, and you shall come to no harm.’ And in fact, the 


next day, when the section heard the report of the examination, they 
loudly applauded her for her candour and devotion.” 
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The released ‘‘ aristocrate ” devoted herself to the poor, the sick, 
and the sorrowing, during that terrible time ; she tended her be- 
d mother-in-law, lived with the strictest economy (in after- 
days, her grandchildren used to talk with wonder of the time when 
‘bonne maman” had not a femme-de-chambre), waiting on, 
teaching, working for her children, praying for and loving her 
absent husband, of whom she heard only at long intervals. Here 
is a dramatic incident of that time :— 


reave 


« The Abbé d’Etyola was arrested at Bordeaux, on his way to England, 
and the Duchess was informed of his detention, and that it was con- 
templated to ‘ deport * him to Guiana. She wrote to a person whom she 
knew, entreating him to aid the Abbé, and to hand him 3,000 francs on 
her behalf. Her letter, unsigned, was found during a domiciliary visit 
to the Hétel de Mouchy. She was informed of this, and at once pre- 
sented herself at the audience-chamber of the terrible Fouquier-Tin- 
ville. He took no notice of her, and she stood patiently for two, hours, 
until all the other persons had been attended to, and she was alone 
with the Public Accuser. Then she said, ‘I have an important matter 
to communicate to you.’—‘ My only business is to punish the enemies 
of the Republic. What have you to say? Nothing but denunciations 
are taken here.’—‘ It is a denunciation which brings me here.’—‘ Very 
well, then, citizeness, you may speak.’—‘ The denunciation I am about 
to make is an unusual one; it is myself, myself only, whom I have to 
denounce. —‘ Then you have come here to find your death ?’—‘I know 
that, but I am fulfilling a duty.’ He looked at her with surprise, and 
listened attentively while she told her story, with full details, but without 
mentioning any names, and ended by saying simply, ‘If any one is to be 
punished, it isl’ Fouquier-Tinville — with evident amazement, 
€Do you know, lam a man of feeling, too? Why are von interested in this 
priest ?"—‘ Because he is unfortunate.—‘Oh, yes, I understand that, 
for I, also, have a tender heart, and have saved many people.’ He then 
assured her that nothing should happen to the Abbé, and seeing that 
she looked pale and tired, offered her his arm to take her down the 
staircase. It cost the Duchess a great effort to accept the courtesy, 
and she could never recall without a shudder the few moments during 
which her hand rested on the bare arm of Fouquier-Tinville.” 


She bravely defended her rights when an attempt was made to 
confiscate her property, together with that of her émigré husband, 
and succeeded in saving all, even the furniture of the Chateau 
de Montmirail, which may be seen to this day, in the old- 
fashioned, stately array of the period. Once she saw her husband, 
but only for a few days, and their separation did not come to an 
end until after the fall of the Directoire. From this point the 
story of the life of the noble and saintly Duchess is deeply affect- 
ing. Her daughter, Ernestine, married the Marquis de Rastignac, 
and died after a brief, happy union, at Montmirail, bequeathing 
her children to her mother’s care. One of her last utterances was, 
‘‘ How happy my daughter will be. She will be brought up by 
my mother.” The story of the daughter’s death, and the 
mother’s grief, courage, faith, and resignation forms a chapter of 
this beautiful book never to be forgotten. From that time 
the bereaved father and mother led a life of active and far- 
extending charity, and the Duchess began to meditate the 
establishment of a religious Society, which should be devoted 
to the education of girls for the useful, practical, and dutiful 
home-life for which she had trained her own daughter 
and destined her grandchildren. She outlived most of her be- 
loved ones, among them her son’s wife; she outlived her eye- 
sight and her bodily powers, but her faith, hope, and charity 
abode with her to the end; and the Society of Nazareth, which has 
now three flourishing establishments in France and four struggling 
schools in the Holy Land, had taken vigorous root before the 
vault under the chapel of the convent of Nazareth at Montmirail, 
whose walls adjoin the park in which the ancient chateau stands, 
received the body of the venerable duchess. She died in Paris, 
January 24, 1849, sitting in her armchair, and surrounded by her 
grandchildren. One of them, the Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld, 
had asked her one or two questions, without receiving any reply. 
At length she said :—‘* Mother, do you love God perfectly ?” In 
a strong voice the blind and motionless old lady answered, ‘‘ Yes,” 
and in another moment ceased to breathe. Monseigneur de Prilly, 
Bishop of Chalons, writing to the chaplain of Montmirail on the 
occasion of the Duchess’s death says :—‘‘It is a great and ines- 
timable favour when it pleases God to give such examples to the 
world. We ought to profit by them as far as we can, and at least 
to learn to what a point it is possible to advance in the way of 
God, by constant effort, and making it the steady business of 
every day.” 





MEMOIRS OF BARON BRUCK.* 
Tuts small volume invites notice rather for collateral reasons than 
from any special novelty in its contents. It is one of those pub- 
lications which hardly ever fail to appear in critical conjunctures, 
and then bespeak attention from an apparent connection between 





their matter and particular influences, which it is felt are in a con- 
dition to tell on the issues of the hour. In this country, Baron 
Bruck’s name is not so well remembered to make the ordinary 
reader understand why at this moment the announcement of 
Memoirs by him should awaken curiosity. He figured prominently 
amongst the politicians who in the decade after 1848 sought to 
reconstruct the Austrian State on a reactionary basis. Brought 
up cc trade, he had acquired much reputation for business aptitudes 
as the manager, during many years at Trieste, of the great steamship 
association known under the title of Lloyds. So high was the 
character Bruck had established for himself as a practical man of 
finance, that ultimately he was singled out to have entrusted 
to him the direction of the most delicate branch in the Austrian 
Administration, that of the Treasury. His management thereof 
was attended with an apparent success that reflected on Brucka 
halo of brilliancy, when the sunshine of his eminence was 
darkened by a sinister cloud. The prosperous regenerator of 
Austrian credit was found killed by his own hand, and this 
catastrophe was followed by the discovery of financial scandals 
which, though partially left in the dark, were yet sufficiently 
investigated to blacken his memory with an enduring tarnish. 
From that time no attempt has been made to clear his: 
fame, until this fragment of a memoir has been published; 
in a rather singular form. The volume is edited by a gentleman 
once Baron Bruck’s private secretary, during a great portion of 
his career. To that connection, however, his public life has not 
been restricted. Herr Heller's name has long been familiar to 
the Austrian public as the author of occasional writings, which 
have been ascribed to ministerial inspirations. The question 
irresistibly suggests itself, if the ex-private secretary’s sole motive- 
was to raise a memorial to his patron, why he should never have- 
tried to do so during the fifteen years which have elapsed since his 
decease, a question that cannot but gain in cogency from the 
character of this publication, and the tone of the observa- 
tions contributed by the editor. There is something about 
the book which unavoidably suggests an under - current 
of particular intention in its publication at the present season. 
Whether Bruck wrote memoirs of his whole life does not appear. 
What we have here is merely a record of matters connected with 
a mission on which he was sent as ambassador to Turkey during 
the complications immediately antecedent to the Crimean war,. 
and this is accompanied by comments on the part of the editor, 
referring freely to the interests of Austria at stake in the con- 
flict going on now in Turkey, and abounding in direct allusions 
to the policy that is being pursued by Count Andrassy. There 
is such marked absence of reticence in these passages on the- 
part of an experienced journalist, that the Vienna public has very 
naturally been induced to surmise an inspired intention in this 
pointed language. We confess ourselves, however, unable 
to evolve out of Herr Heller's words a clue which could 
be of practical value in forecasting the mind of the Austrian 
Government at this conjuncture. It is not as a contribu- 

tion to our lights in peering into the diplomatic haze over- 
hanging the Eastern Question that we draw attention to 
this publication, but as containing, amidst much that is common- 
place, certain data, which, as written down so long ago as the- 
Crimean war, are not without importance, in testimony to the 
nature of the elements at play in those Eastern regions, as they 

were viewed by one who certainly was an acute observer. 

Bruck’s early training in the Lloyds Association had imbued him. 
with decided prejudices. ‘Though an energetic, he was not a 
liberal-minded director. Th spirit of monopoly and of com- 
mercial jealousy permeated his nature and influenced his appre- 
ciation of men and things. The Levant was, in his eyes, the 
natural trading-ground for Austrian commerce, as embodied in the 
Lloyd Company; and he regarded England as a rival in those 
parts, actuated by Maccbiavellian cunning, and whom it must 
be the natural duty of an Austrian with a due sense of his 
country’s interests to oust from those regions. At the same 
time, though in general politics a reactionary Conservative, Bruck 
was by no means a partisan of Russia, precisely because from his. 
spirit of grasping monopoly he dreaded its advance in the Levant, 

as trenching on a field he coveted for the exclusive occupation by 
Austria. Accordingly, throughout the complications immediately 

antecedent to the Crimean war, Bruck advocated a spirited policy 
little to the taste of Count Buol’s timid nature, with the view of 

giving Austria a preponderating influence in the Levant. This 

influence, again, he was not at all disposed to exert in out-and- 

out support of the Porte, for amongst the results of his practical 





* Memoiren des Baron aus der Zeit des Krim K: . Herausgegeben von 


Bruck, rieges. 
dessen Privateecretair, Isidor Heller. Wien: A. Hartleben. 1877. 


acquaintance with the commercial conditions of the Levant, was 
to have inspired him with anything but a passion in favour of 
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Turkish rule, and to have given him an insight into the feelings 
of the subject races which has found expression in the most 
interesting passages in these memoirs. 

Baron Bruck landed in Constantinople three weeks after Prince 
Mentschikoff’s departure, just in the very throes of the crisis. 
His ideas of what Austria’s action should have been, are thus 
stated :—‘‘ A Power like Austria, able to throw a decisive weight 
into the scales, and which, by placing a small force at Peterward- 
ein, had already produced not a little alarm at Constantinople, 
‘was entitled to go its own way in pending matters, without letting 
‘itself be led astray by considerations for the Western Powers. 
Austria had just concluded with Germany an alliance based on 
«common interests .... .. and one could therefore confidently 
reckon on the support of all Germany, when it came to be a case 
of asserting common material interests on an important commer- 
cial area, and of exhibiting the strength as well as independence 
of central Europe in a question hitherto treated by other coun- 
tries as their exclusive property.” His programme consisted 
an securing through Austrian agency these points, ‘‘ (1) Effective 
protection of the Christians against the Mahommedan ascendancy; 
(2), no one preponderating foreign influence in the councils of 
the Porte ; (3), maintenance of the Turkish Empire as a means for 
the preservation of European balance, of European peace, and of 
our own chief interests in the East.” These ends Bruck considered 
to be menaced by both England and Russia. The action of 
Lord Stratford was, in his eyes, one which aimed at doing in one 
way for the special behoof of England what Prince Menschikoff 
gought to do in another way for that of Russia,—namely, make 
Turkey practically a vassal to foreign influence. Bruck’s dislike 
of the English diplomatist was so great as to lead him into the 
‘most exaggerated suspicion. It is more interesting to note the 
steps he advocated as proper for his own State to adopt :—“ As 
Austria neither shared the ultimate object of England, nor 
was bound by the considerations which determined France, she 
‘ought to have taken prominently in hand the direction of Eastern 
matters, and decided their course. The error of Austria seems to 
us to have lain in a kind of fixed idea of peace...... but if 
she absolutely wanted peace, and nothing but peace, then she 
ought to have enforced it, and that at the beginning of Prince 
Menschikoff’s presence at Constantinople, when the quarrel was 
atill capable of being healed.” But such a peace, to be durable, 
Bruck felt, could be secured only on a basis of rights conceded to 
the Christians. ‘ History,” he writes, ‘‘ shows the Conservative 
principles nowhere more enduring and full of life than amongst 
the Christians of the Ottoman Empire, who, during four 
centuries of civic outlawry, of cruel oppression and outrage, 
have yet maintained their faith, although it alone was 
the source of their temporal sufferings.” As regards the 
feelings of the Greek population towards Russia, the remarks 
-of Baron Bruck are perhaps the most instructive in the volume. 
The time when they were written must be remembered, in order 
to grasp their value as impartial testimony on a point which, in 
the present conjuncture, deservedly attracts attention :— 

“The Patriarchate and higher Greek clergy dreaded nothing more 
than a fusion of the Eastern with the Russian Church, and hence the 
aproar which was afterwards caused by the clumsy and untoward term 
Greco-Russian, as the definition of the Greek Church in a Russian 
‘Circular. Against encroachment by the Porte on the rights of the 
Greek clergy, the latter felt itself adequately protected through the 
Sultan’s Patent accorded to the Patriarch, as well as through England 
and the spirit of the age. For the personal and not unselfish 
interests of the Greek clergy, 1 Mahommedan Sovereignty and a Pro- 
testant Protectorate were more agreeable than any other. As for 
the hidden woof of selfish aims, the Turkish Government had little 
knowledge thereof, and indeed concerned itself about this only in so far as 
in connection therewith it might find a source of money, specially for the 
benefit of particular dignitaries of the Porte. Besides, it suited the anti- 
Russian policy of the Porte to countenance the Greek clergy, to connive 
at its lax discipline, and so indispose it against all interference from an 

-effective power like that of the St. Petersburg Cabinet. Virtually 
the Porte and Patriarchate, however, through such an intrigue had 
put dangerous weapons into the hands of the Russian Government. It 
would not have been difficult to propel the inferior clergy and the Greek 
congregations, whose rights were infringed by their superiors, into an 
insurrection which would have overthrown both the temporal and the 
hierarchical government, and so have opened a breach for both the 
Sceptre and the Patriarchate of St. Petersburg.” 
And, again, at another place, Bruck adds this criticism on the 
damping effect produced on the Greek populations by the tone of 
Menschikoff’s diplomacy :— 

“Tt was practically impossible to foregather the course which the 
movement would have taken, and the phase that political sore called 
the Eastern Question might not have passed into, if Russia in the then 
‘temper of the Greek population [at the time of Menschikoff's arrival], 
had in act exercised the rights, which it laid a claim to, in virtue of the 


Kainardji treaty. If Russia, contenting herself with the restoration of ! 


| the status quo in behalf of the Greok Church, as regards the sanctuaries, 
had then reckoned up in a long catalogue the sufferings of the 
Christians under the rule of the Crescent, had brought to public view 
the abuses in the Eastern Church, and the corruption in the Greek 
clergy, as the only protection conceded by the Porte to the Christians, 
and had insisted on the removal of all this by definite demands, then 
the Mussulman and the Christian would have been separated in the 
Levant into two sharply defined parties, the one of which would 
have wholly thrown itself into the arms of Russia, while no one in 
Europe could possibly have stood by Islam in its exclusive religions 
tyranny. This advantage for Christendom, but also this inseparable great 
political danger, was put aside through the errors of Russian diplomacy, 
In lieu of a completo exercise of an existing right, Prince Menschikoff 
had spent his time in trying to obtain in a roundabout form the same 
right, in a manner little beneficial to his designs. Such action had 
sobered the Greek population. It remembered how the Kainardji Treaty, 
which Russia now desired to cast in a new mould, had in no degree 
advanced their religious concerns during its eighty years’ duration, and 
therefore ascribed every possible motive to this initiative, because of its 
unmeaningness, except that of solicitude for the relief of its sufferings, 
The Greek Patriarchate, anyhow, unfavourable to Russian intervention 
from selfish and ecclesiastical grounds, was thus enabled to divert the 
change in public opinion to public manifestations, which, in the notorious 
addresses to the Sultan, to the amazement of Western Europe, desig- 
nated the Russian intentions as purely political and treasonable.” 

We, too, have recently heard cf loyal addresses to the Porte 
from dignitaries of the Greek Church, and this voice out of the 
past as to the nature of exactly similar manifestations cannot but 
strike a reader at the present season with a telling ring. Here 
we must conclude. The volume is not one that is likely to be 
long remembered, but still it is worthy of perusal at this 
conjuncture, and the English reader will find, amidst a good deal 
which is visibly the reflex of a warped vision, not a little which 
is pregnant with instructive hints. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Notes on Fish and Fishing. By J. J. Manley, M.A. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Manley has the great qualification, for a writer on 
angling, of large tastes. Some authors are so manifestly condescending, 
and even contemptuous, when they speak of anything but salmon and 
trout-fishing, that the ordinary reader is disgusted. For after all, 
trout-fishing is like a visit to Corintb,—non cuivis contingit. How can 
it be otherwise, when there is no unpreserved trout-fishing south of the 
Trent? Mr. Manley bas of course his likings. Salmon-fishing he 
very wisely leaves alone. It is too large a subject for his space. But 
he loves, it is clear, trout-fishing, and we should guess, especially trout- 
fishing in Devonshire. But in another important branch of the art of 
angling, Thames-fishing, he is equally at home. Indeed, he speaks of 
it with a certain enthusiasm which only those who know that river 
well can understand, and with which those who do know it will heartily 
sympathise. Mr. Manley does not profess, he says in his preface, to give 
“ methodical instruction ” to anglers, but he supplies, notwithstanding, 
some valuable hints. When we come to the details of his book, we find 
ourselves with only too much to say. For we, too, have been in 
Arcadia. He speculates, for instance, on the decrease in the number 
of gudgeon, and thinks that it is a “puzzle” how to account for it. 
Yet surely, from what he knows of the history of the Thames during 
the last few years, he ought to be able to explain it. Of course, the 
decrease comes from the increase of the pike and perch, which are now 
protected by the removal of the nets and by the fence-months. An in- 
stance occurs at the moment. Twenty years ago, the writer, with one 
friend, without a fisherman, caught in a September day thirty-five dozen 
gudgeon, near Maple-Durham. But then the river was netted so 
close that he did not see a perch or a pike during a week’s fishing. 
However, we must not allow ourselves, with a thousand yolumes of 
theology, history, &c., crying out for space, to gossip on delightful 
topics of this kind. Let us thank Mr. Manley for a charming volume, 
which only wants to be rid of a few little blemishes of careless- 
ness. We do not know whether Mr. Manley is a divine, but a 
layman’s Scripture knowledge might have sufficed to prevent him 
from saying that it was the “ money-loving prophet ” who looked for a 
‘‘ recompense of reward.” Ferae naturae isnot the Latin equivalent for 
« wild animals,” but wild animals are said to be ferae naturae,—i.e., of a 
wild nature. “Dulcidine” is possibly due to the printer, but the quotation, 

“ Vixerunt multi ante Agamemnona,” 
| scarcely shows that fine feeling for the niceties of the Alcaic metre 
which Mr. Manley doubtless possessed in earlier days. 

Poems. By Ernest Myers. (Macmillan.)—The grace and finish of Mr. 
Myers’s poems are remarkable. If the form rather than the thought strike 
the reader as admirable, it is rather because the poet has not found a 
subject calling forth the higher inspiration, than because one would judge 
him incapable of it. If we are to assign the younger aspirants to 
poetical fame to the schools over which masters of the art may be sup- 
| posed to preside, we should place Mr. Myers among the disciples of Mr. 

Matthew Arnold. His verse breathes the spirit of classical culture. 
Classical subjects find an especially powerful expression. ‘ Philhellene ” 
is, perhaps, tho finest thing in the volame. Take the following stanzas, 
not easily to be surpassed for dignity and harmony :— 
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* 1 the store of knowledge, grant me all the wealth that is, 
: pao J I would answer, Give me rather, give me this :— 


back across the ages to the years that are no more, 
-_— = one sweet month of spring-time on the old Saronic shore ; 


ho marvels mournful, seeing with a sad desire 
Not tered temples, crumbling columns, ashes of a holy fire ; 
But a man with men Hellenic doing that which there was done, 
There among the sons of Athens, not a stranger but a son. 
There the blue sea gave them greeting when their triremes’ conquering files 
Swam euperb with rhythmic oarage through the multitude of isles. 
There they met the Mede and brake him, beat him to his slavish East ; 
Who was he, a guest unwished-for bursting on their f: ‘s feast ? 


There the ancient celebration to the maiden queen of fight 
Led the long august procession upward to the pillared height. 


There the hearts of men beat faster while the glad Hellenic boy 
Ran and wrestled with bis fellows, knew the struggle and the joy. 


he deep eyes in his forebead shone a rad 
are es aown. his shapely shoulders ran the spl 

Man with man they met together in a kindly life and free, 

‘And their gods were near about them in the suulight or the sea.” : 
The versification here is, indeed, rather after than Mr. Tennyson (re- 
minding us, indeed, strongly of “ Locksley Hall”), than after Mr. M. 
Arnold. Our original comparison is rather justified by the following :— 
“ ATHENS.—AN ANCIENT SCULPTURED TOMB. 
“ He th forth unto the unknown land, 

here wife nor child may follow; thus far tell 
The lingering clasp of hand in faithful hand, 
And brief carven legend, Friend farewell. 


O pregnant sign, profound simplicity ! 
All passionate pain and flerce remonstrating 
Being wholly purged, leave this mere memory 
Deep but not harsh, a sad and sacred thing. 


Not otherwise to the hall of Hades dim 
He fares, than if some summer eventide 

A ge, not unlooked for, came to him 

Bidding him rise up presently and ride 


Some few hours’ journey to a friendly house, 
Through fading light, to where within the West, 
Behind the shadow of Cithaeron's brows, 
The calm-eyed Sun sank to his rosy rest.” 
ff a “minor poet” is one who writes the best poetry on minor subjects, 
Mr. Myers has aright to a high place in this class, And it seems to us that 
it rests very much with himself, or that power which facit otia nobis, 
whether he may make his way into a higher rank. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard to Bear, by Georgiana M. Craik ; 

and A True Man, by M. C. Stirling. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
Rothery Selfert, Q.C. By John Ollive. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—tThe authors of these tales have followed the advice sometimes given 
by critics, and judging that the most important part of a woman’s life 
begins with her marriage, have given us, as their titles tell us, “ tales 
of married life.” But we doubt whether readers will consider that the 
results are satisfactory. Hard to Bear and A True Man are indeed 
very good of their kind, and it is the subject rather than the treatment 
that is at fault, if the reader is not pleased. But pleased he will hardly 
be. In both cases a young woman chooses her husband foolishly, 
fancying in him qualities which he does not possess. The heroine of 
Gard to Bear wins her husband's affection, after a display of patience 
and fortitude which is really admirable, and which is excellently 
described. “ But was he worth the winning ?” asks the author; 
and answers the question, “ For my own part, I do not think 
that he was.” This is an opinion which the reader will long ago 
have formed. Having formed it, he cannot but have let his interest 
slacken. It is not possible to feel much sympathy even for the 
most earnest and simple-hearted endeavours to secure a something 
which is not worth securing. The story of A Zrue Man will take 
the reader with it more thoroughly, but at the same time it is very dis- 
tinctly painful: and this effect is not diminished by the fine drawing 
of the true hero of the book, Captain Harcourt.—In Rothery Selfert, 
Q.C., the painful effect predominates, and is not, we feel bound to say, 
relieved by any noticeablo skill or delicacy of drawing. There is not 
a character in the book, from the beginning to the end, in which it is 
possible to feel the least interest,—not one who is not either foolish, 
selfish, or base. We ought, perhaps, to make an exception in favour 
of Florry; but if it is made, it is of little importance, as she is 
quite a minor personage. Now this, we think, is a great mistake on 
the part of Mr. Ollive. It might have been necessary to represent 
Lena’s father as very weak—though this weakness is almost idiotic— 
her step-mother as selfish and domineering, and her husband as utterly 
heartless, But it would have beon well to relieve the pictare with some 
lighter touches. It subserves no purpose, for instance, to make the 
Devonshire clergyman such a shallow, selfish creature, We have seen 
many worse-written novels than this, but do not remember one which 
it was more painful to read. 


The Siege of Vienna: a Tale of 1683. Translated from the German 
of Caroline Pichler. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The “siege of 
Vienna” does not commence till we get to the third volume, nor is it 
then made as interesting as the records of a siege sometimes have been. 
At the same time, the author deserves the greatest credit for the dili- 
gence and conscientiousness, truly characteristic of her nation, with 
which she has consulted and employed her authorities. She is careful 
to tell us which of her incidents and descriptions are historical. But 
she cannot be allowed to have the talent—granted, it should be remem- 
bered, to but very few—of making a long-past age live again. The two 
sisters who are the heroines of the tale interest us but little. We are 





iance brave and fair, 
dour of his hair. 








sympathise with their sorrows and joys. The reader may bo sure 
that all the personages whom he meets, be they imaginary or real, 
are accurately presented, but then he is little disposed to make a 
close acquaintance with them. 

Memorials of Robert Burns and of Some of his Contemporaries, §c. 
With a Numerous Selection of his Best Pooms and Songs, &c. By R.P. 
Aiken. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This handsome volume begins with 
an after-dinner speech two-and-twenty pages long, delivered by the 
author, Mr. R. P. Aiken, at a Burns celebration in 1859, at the end of 
which, it is gratifying to learn, “ the chairman resumed his seat, amidst 
long-continned and enthusiastic cheering.” Rather (may we not say ?) 
it would have been gratifying, had not this oratorical triumph 
induced the speaker to compile this very superfluous work. 
Besides this speech, the so-called “momorials” contain elaborate 
comparisons by various writers of the poetry of Burns with 
that of Wordsworth, Gray, and others; “notices” of and lengthy 
extracts from Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Cowley, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Ruskin, Carlyle, Lord Neaves, Longfellow, &c.; dinqui- 
sitions on the probable permanence of the Scotch dialect, pedigrees of 
the Aiken and other families, profuse autobiographical reminiscences, 
and many other matters which have little or nothing to do with Burns. 
The “‘ numerous selection” from his poems and songs is due, it appears, 
to a remark of Dr. Norman Macleod, which is certainly not characteristic 
of that large-hearted man, that he would rejoice to see an edition of the 
poems “ from which everything should be excluded which a Christian 
father would not read aloud in his family circle.” Those of us, then, who 
require a Bowdlerised Burns have one here; the rest of the world will, 
we fear, find little to praise in Mr. Aiken’s volume except its excellent 
paper and type,—these it is a pleasure to look at and handle. 


Love's Young Dream: a Novel, 3 vols, By F.E.M. Notley. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The title-pages and backs of these volumes give the name 
as we have written it,—they have, however, another, “ Love has eyes,” on 
every page. But as neither title has anything to do with the story, the 
eccentricity is perhaps not worth noting. Love has indeed little to do 
with this silly and unnatural novel; it seemed at first an amusing inno- 
vation to find a tale in which nearly all the charactors should be equally 
repulsive and should all so cordially hate each other, but the potency of 
the charm evaporates when spread over several hundred pages. The 
narrative, such as it is, is autobiographical, and is written generally in 
the present tense,—thus, “ Clang goes the great bell at the door, and I 
see a shadow creep whitely over her face. She pinches her lip with her 
teeth.” The lady with this abnormal shadow, Mrs. Mawditt, and her 
villainous second husband, are the nearest relatives of the heroine, and 
theendless wranglings and quarrels of this dismal trio and their friends 
and belongings are given at prodigious length through these volumes 
In the middle of Vol. II. there seems some faint chance that the heroine, 
Coralie, may break her neck in a steeplechase, but contrary to the hopes 
and expectations of a “numerous circle” of friends and neighbours, 
only a sprained ankle comes of it. ‘The sun is in his eyes and mine, 
there is a glitter as of a million diamonds in the air, the leafless fence 
we are nearing is gleaming with a sheen of gold which mocks and 
dazzles. He lifts his horse at its false glory, flies over, disappears, and 
does not rise again,” &c. In giving the reference to this astounding 
steeplechase, we feel we are putting our sporting readers under no small 
obligation,—it is by far the “ wildest thing” we ever read of. But we 
are bound to advise them to skip the rest of the story, and other people 
will do well to avoid it altogether. 


Our Own Misanthrope. By Ishmael. Reprinted from Vanity Fair. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—We have looked through this volume, in the hope 
of discovering some indication of wit or wisdom which might justify its 
publication, and we are bound to add that we have not found it. There 
is much to the point in the last chapter, called ‘ Valedictory,” wherein, 
addressing, as we suppose, the editor of Vanity Fair, the “ Misanthrope ” 
says :—‘ So you think I bore people, and you don’t want to hear from me 
any more, because nobody reads what I write;” and goes on to quote 
Master Slender, “ There was little love between us at the first, and it has 
pleased Heaven to decrease it on further acquaintance.” Such candour 
almost disarms criticism. We have here a strange medley of opinions, 
advice, sentiments, and narrative, upon all manner of topics,—theology, 
politics, finance, dress, amusements, &c.—given not only at groat length, 
but most lengthily in point of style, as thus, “ Sir, I am the proud and 
happy owner of a nightcap. That small appendage to my nocturnal 
clothing not only protects a pericranium adorned internally with the 
noblest sentiments, but, alas! denuded externally by the envious hand 
of Time of those hyacinthine locks which once ornamented it,” &c. In 
that candid final chapter the author warns us, ‘‘I may even write some- 
thing duller.” Really, we must beg leave to doubt this. Vanity Fair 
must, we suppose, exhaust all its evailable ability over its wonderful 
cartoons, 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W.Westall. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—It is as difficult to review a fairy-tale as to criticise a 
pantomime. Judging these tales and legends by a very practical test, 
we may pronounce thom all highly fascinating, and several of them 
highly “frightening,” to a select circle of young folks who may be re- 
garded as experts. They are brightly and healthily related, and 
despite ghosts and goblins, fairies, demons, elfins, and fays, amulets, cas- 





not agitated by the vicissitudes of their life-romances, nor compelled to 
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kets, rings, and the whole paraphernalia of the realm of magic, have an 
air of vraisemblance which children recognise as soon as their elders. 
“ The Priest, the Fairy, and Doctor Horn” is most to our liking, and has 
a fine moral. “ Convent Beer ; or, the Malt Monk,” “‘ The Elfin Sabbath,” 
and “ The Locksmith of Gorlitz” are perhaps among the best,—in fact, 
we have read the stories one and all with unusual pleasure, and in 
several cases have experienced that creepiness which is, we suppose, the 
tribute to his power the author or translator would most desire. The 
illustrations are thin and common-place. 


Foreign Cage-Birds. By C. W. Gedney. (The Bazaar Office.)—Mr. 
Gedney’s introduction bespeaks at once the reader’s favourable atten- 
tion. It is evident that he knows his subject well, and that any one 
wishing to keep birds (and this means also willing to give his personal 
attention to them) could not do better than take this little volume as 
his guide, The book before us is Volume L, and treats of “ Parrakeets, 
parrots, cockatoos, lories, macaws, &c.” The author has a way of 
observing his feathered pets which makes what he writes often amusing 
and interesting, quite apart from any question of keeping the animals 
themselves, 


The Bride of Roervig: a Novel. By W. Bergsoe. Translated from 
the Danish by Nina Francis. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Roervig is a small 
and nearly uninhabited fishing village on the coast of Zealand, the 
Bride whose story we have here is Marie Hansen, only child of a well- 
to-do fisherman, of that place. Her father desires that she shall marry 
one Niels Ilde, a wealthy suitor, who proves to be the villain of the 
story, whereas she has set her heart on Halvor Johnsen, who is both 
good and handsome. Niels Ilde endeavours to murder his rival, but 
the latter miraculously escapes, is mourned for as dead, of course 
turns up again in time to discomfit his enemies, witness the agonising 
death of Ilde, and marry the lady. Soon afterwards Marie dies, the 
husband goes to sea again, and the father is sold-up,—a most unsatis- 
factory and uncalled-fer conclusion. In all this there is nothing exciting 
or unusual, but the author has given a weird and fantastic air to the 
story, by making his heroine a sort of half-crazy, mysterious being, 
having strange relations with the unseen world, endowed with second- 
sight, the victim of dreams, visions, and exceedingly odd fits, altogether 
& very uncanny person. There is a good deal, too, about magic rings, 
phantom ships, invisible companions, and the like, so that we often fancy 
we are reading a fairy-tale or the fable of a romantic opera. The Bride 
of Roervig may indeed be recommended to cantata-writers in search of 
a libretto, It smacks throughout of the foot-lights, and offers many 
opportunities for scenic and orchestral effects,—may, in fact, be said to 
require them. The translator seems to have done her work well, and 
we wish her a moro intelligible and forcible story next time. 


Reediford Holm. By Thomas Rowland Skemp. (Remington.)—This 
is a common-place tale, which is not redeemed from the fault of inanity 
by the one or two sensational incidents which are introduced into it. 
Harold Hardman is nothing but a stupid farmer, though he does shoot 
his own daughter when he fancies that he is shooting a robber ; and Mr. 
George Burnton is not more interesting, though he turns out to be the 
son and heir of the squire of the village in which he has been employed 
as an organist. Stephen Henley, who starts a farm on co-operative 
principles, might have been something more, but we are not allowed to 
hear anything about the history of his experiment; as a lover, he is 
nowise different from ordinary men. Still Reediford Holm is removed 
by at least one or two degrees from the lowest rank of the ephemeral 
novel.—As much praise may be given to Shamrock and Rose, by Ernte 
Ariel Wolfe (Remington). It would not be easy, indeed, to exceed the 
absurdity of the expression that in ‘“‘ her young nature were wells of 
love and fidelity, which no demand could drain and no storm fathom,” 
but this is not a favourable specimen of the style, which is unpretend- 
ing and commonly correct. Kathleen Beryl is left an orphan ; is be- 
friended by a kind clergyman and his wife ; obliged to leave them, she 
takes service; goes through the temporary trial, which seems necessary 
for all interesting heroines in a humble station, of being falsely accused 
of theft; and at last happily marries a young soldier, as deserving as 
herself. If any one cares to follow this story, he will find it to be not 
without interest. 


History of Nepal. Translated from the Parbatiya, by Munshi Shav 
Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri Gunanand. With an introductory 
sketch of the country and people of Nepal, by the Editor, Daniel Wright, 
M.A. (The University Press, Cambridge.)—It is no fault of author or 
translators that the History of Nepal is a somewhat dreary affair, a 
record of trouble and crime, not more veracious than such national 
histories commonly are, and seldom varied by anything better than the 
mad caprices which are occasionally related in it. The editor is equally 
free from blame, if his sketch is meagre. The jealousy which hindors 
strangers from acquiring any knowledge of the country and people is 
a very strong feeling indeed. No foreigner, for instance, is allowed to 
walk out without an armed attendant, who acts possibly as_an escort, 
certainly asa spy. It is much to Dr. Wright’s credit that he has been 
able to observe so much, and to make so creditable a show of the 
information which he acquired. Some of the facts which he has col- 
lected are very curious and interesting. What, we wonder, was the 
process by which this ingeniously-contrived custom grew up among the 





Newars,—that every girl is married to a bel-fruit, which, after the 
ceremony, is thrown into some sacred river? This most convenient and 
least exacting of husbands gives the young woman a right to be 
divorced, if her husband does not suit her, and prevents her from be 
coming a widow, and what is a more miserable lot than that of a 
Hindoo widow?—thanks to the ingenious idea that the bel-frait is 
always alive. 

The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Club. By Kamouraska. 3 vols, 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—A farce, however clever and amusing, can scarcely 
be endured when it is extended to the full limits of a three-volume 
novel. Here we have the materials which would have made a fair 
magazine article of the rollicking sort blown out into quite unsuitable 
dimensions. The misadventures which follow the curate’s establish- 
ment of the institution which is to alleviate the Lenten austerities to 
which he has rashly committed himself are ludicrous in themselves, 
and told with a certain amount of humour. Such is the scene of the 
Baptist minister’s proposal to the maid, when he means to make love to 
the mistress, though the circumstances are grossly improbable. But 
such things soon weary the reader. Indeed there are some who feel a 
positive pain in reading of the blunders and embarrassments of even 
imaginary personages. Kamouraska, however, shows quite cleverness 
enough to make us quite ready to renew our acquaintance in some 
happier effort. 
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POLLINARIS WATE R. 
A «Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence, and agreeable 
ar, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. 
ee London, 50 quarts, 26s; 100 pints,42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S. w. 
NOTICE._THE SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


ECHOES OF SPOKEN WORDS. 
By Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 
One vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, price 6s. 
“In these sermons there is much original thinking, often finely expressed, sure 
be em + weg fresh and penetrating......In literary form 














rT are singularly 
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London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON ; 
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RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
i is one of the best known i all kinds of infectious 
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11 Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 68 each.—Sole 2 Manutnebepeay J. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
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New Edition. 
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FOR GIRLS 
79 GOWER STREET, _ BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL 
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OLD FATHER TIME. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
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RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1, The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The ——, “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
le.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE STOVES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS and SON, 49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND (0,’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per ny Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
gross. ese Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


LESLIE'S ALMONDISED COD-LIVER' OIL 


noe purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and of digestion. No 

















lesmell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 
RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL says :—‘ Whilst securing the beneficial results traceable to Cod-Liver Oil as a 
valuable tonic and dietetic, we have found no difficulty in inducing our little patients to take it.”"——-S ANITARY 
RECORD says:—‘t We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked effect. So well 
are the odour and taste of the Oil disguised, that children will take the preparation with avidity.”"—— 
MEDICAL TIMES says :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond flavourin g."——-MEDICAL Press :—“ Has 


an ble smell and flavour, and wecan testify that the result is satisfactory.” 
ces—Pints, 4s 6d; half-pints, 2s 4d ; quarter-pints, ls 3d, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 
Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’'S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical tlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the —, resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piecadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
sive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. ice 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, a 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 














ILLS’ ‘“*THREE CASTLES.”— 


“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘THREE OASTLES.’” 
—Vide “The Virginians.” 

Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and 
Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


LL the YEAR ROUND a Good 
State of Health may be secured by taking 
PARR’'S LIFE PILLS whenever there isany symptom 
of indisposition. They possess the most astonishing 
and invigorating properties, and they will overcome 
all obstinate complaints and restore sound health. 
There is a return of good appetite shortly from the 
beginning of their use .—Sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
in boxes, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and in family packets, 11s each. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


| { AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is Cd Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of ail Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pro- 

duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 

used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 

















BA K of SOUTH AUSTR 
corporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—D 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


pean FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Streetand Charing Oross, London.—Established 

1783. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur- 

A oe Wi tha LOVE 
{ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided 
the Policy-holders. 


SITU EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 











Incorporated under 

The FUNDS in HAND EXCEED HALF a MILLION 

STERLING. 
The Ave Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 

per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

{oe by FLOOD and FIELD, 

Ma: 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
y be provided ——— 4 A Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG ’ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand t Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of soy may be 


at rate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


fom. or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best cle next ta 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from rea] silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Bead or Wns 












Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or 

12 Table Forks.....0000-00008 £1 10 0...2 1 0..2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons . 110 0.2 1 0.2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks.... 1 2 0...1 9 0...1 11 © 
12 Dessert S; 186.1 9 212 8 
12 Tea Spoons ......e000008 0 * 4 RS er 3 4 
6E ns, giltbowls 0 oe od 
5 Sees kadie eceece 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon .........+ . 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0...0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bL 0 1 6..0 2 0...0 28 
Att eg Tongs... 0 2 6..0 3 6...0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 0.18 6.1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife 02 9.0 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle .. 0 9 0.011 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter. 0 8 0...0 4 0..0 4 0 

Total...............€8 19 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by yitre 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
EDA 


PRIZE M L. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article,"—= 





Standard. 
“ The Oaracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Fvod, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 





RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 





AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 

damping the head with this beautifally-per- 

famed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its original 

colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 

sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of all Chemists. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose _—_ 








, 248 High Holborn, London. AR MACHINE, 
for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—These Pills 
are more efficacious in strengthening a debili- 
tated constitution than any other medicine in the 
world. Persons of nervous habit of body, and all who 
are suffering from weak digestive organs, or whose 
health has become decayed by bilious affections, dis- 
ordered stomach, or liver complaints, should lose no 
time in giving these admirable Pills a fair trial. 
Uoughs, colds, asthma, or shortness of breath are also 
within the range of the sanative powers of this very 
remarkable medicine. The cures effected by these 
Pills are not superficial or temporary, but —- 
and permanent. They are as d as they are - 
cious, and may be given with confidence to delicate 
females and young children. 
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HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD,W.,, 


The Largest House in London for 
EDSTEADS, 


EDDING, 


) coe FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. J ONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONT. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
emeasiaeal WORLD. 








EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“Ex y useful.”—Standard. 
Gold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
mB i. er Square, London. 


FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TssTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the e from decay, 
oe ®@ Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH 
Price 8 6d 

JOHN SNELL and O0.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 


its pristine hue, po matter at what one. 
ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and by o-_ 7 that 
Upper "Thames 


you have none other than their — 
WHISKY. 


hang a ong | Passage, 93 
cote nge 
Kx IN AHAN'S 

UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell, The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


— DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

est holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

OLD ini WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

Profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

— in cesks and cases for home use and expor- 

— and oe m1 00. Bon alk on application to 

LLE and al Irish Distilleries, 

Bellare, - at oe London Oimices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 

















My Dear yen! me to express my sincere thanks 44 the skill and attention Sapoet in the 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. to 
na ca Rave obtained her Majesty's Raval Letters Patent, to protest whet I yy of 
tistry. -+| ~ pene poets Wo AT . G. Huron 

leo GH Jonen Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the 


; 
Fae 


: 





NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their teed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 


LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


THE 


“ The highest se mgt — on of Illu- 


“ The Sil 1-4 give off ay | 
msluation,—Wlerning Foe ser SILBER )sBtst can in the small 
“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


SF I T, inde in, 1 
been obtained.”"—T7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 


THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 


*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY-PIECES IN OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE. 
Stove, Kitchen Range, and Kitchener Manufacturers. HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Sheets forwarded. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 

have approved of this oP the Storaua, solution L. the 

tr for Ao yaad 
“7 


H 
as the safest ~~ Ky ae Goltcate constitutions 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and OO. 
_172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


) 2 aes | ae and GOOD 
PLEXI! 
PF4ks's TRAN SPARENT SOAP 
is the Best for the 
OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 
Recommended in the “Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 





BR45MUs acacia F.B.S., 
used b; 


HE ROYAL FAMILY, 
and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers Everywhere. 


NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“sSANITAS, 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUDS. SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 
« ” Acid and Ozone, and has i i action on 
SANITAS ot sanitary — equal to Pate yt ~) ; ont 1S ome, ont. no per P= 
“decomposition. 


ion 
“SANITAS " is a pores —- the spread of Small- poe, b oy Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, 
Foot-an oe Sas Il infectious diseases. is strongly recommended by the highest 
medical orities. 
“ SANITAS " is the best and most conse Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or emanations exist. 


“ SANITAS " is an excellent purifier of the 

&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, withou 
To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, 
Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first 
First Quality, 208; Second Quality, 10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet“ 


t pa 


or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 


uality only, 1s, 1s 6d, 28 6d. Per Galloa— 
“Benitas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo, 350 pages each, with Portraits, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 


ae ee fF 


I WN G: 


His Life and Writings. 
By JAMES SIME, M.A. 
“It is to Lessing that an Englishman would turn with readiest affection. We cannot but wonder that 
more of this man is not known among us."—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“In all literary history,’ said Heine, as Mr. Sime reminds us in his preface, ‘ Lessi ng is the writer whom 
I most love;’ ond what out grounds there were for Heine's love, Mr. Sime’s valuable work will explain to 


people who perchance only know Less 
matter enough for admiration and respect...... 


ing as the author of the ‘ Laocoon,’ though, indeed, that in itself supplies 
Mr. Sime, however, must be congratulated on having given his 


readers as good an idea of Lessing's views as is possible in a short space."—Saturday Review. 





London: TRUBNER and OO., Ludgate Hill. 





SECOND THOUSAND. 


OUR TRIP TO 


BLUNDERLAND. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A J ewel of 2 Girl. = By the 


“A powerful and interesting story; the characters 
are finished portraits, the incidents are striking, and in 

int of brilliancy and variety it equals the author's 
ormer works.”—Court Journal. 


The Squire’s Courtship. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIBL. 3 vols. 


Maud Leslie. BY Lady Charles 
Tuywne, Author of “ Off the Line,” &. 2 vols. 


“ Maud Leslie's story is so natural and well told that 
it cannot fail to please.” —Post. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GEORGIANA M. OrnAIK; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. OC. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Glory. : By Mrs. G. Linneus 
Only ‘a Love-Story. By Iza 
Edition of Phebe, Junior, 


Durrvs Harpy. 3 vols. 
cn 1 yol., price 5s. Bound and 


Chea: 


Tilustra’ 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





A Cheap Edition, in One Volume. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Uniform with the One Volume Edition of ‘* Middle- 
march.” With Vignette, engraved by JEENS. 
Pfice 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the samme Author, each com- 

plete in one Volume, crown 8yo, 

ADAM BEDE. 3s 6d. 

THE MILL on the FLOSS. 3s 6d. 

SCENES of CLERIOAL LIFE. 3s. 

‘BR. 2s 6d: 


SILAS MARN: 

FELIX HOLT. 3s 6d. 

MIDDEBMAROH. 7s 64. 

THE’ SPANISH GYPSY. 7s 6d. 

THE LEGEND of JUBAL. 6s. 
Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 


DR. WATTS ON ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the 
ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHOD 
of Curing this Disease. 
By R. G. WATTS, M.D., M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &€., 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
London: OC. MITCHELL and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and 
Co., oes Hall Court, and by order of all local 
ers. 
HORN RELICS. Third Edition, 5s. 


—_—_—— 


“ His best characteristics are buoyancy and good- 
h d natire.”—Ath 











“ A Literary Curiosity.”"—Public Opinion. 
“Much cleverness and some poetry.” — British 
Quarteriy, 
ADAMS and FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London. 


“NOLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PRINTS, &c., ARRANGED.—MARION and 

CO., 22 and 28 Soho Square, undertake to put into 
order Collections of Photographs, Prints, &c. ; to make 
them into convenient Volumes for reference ; to frame 
them for the Library or Dining-Room; or to Port- 
folio them with partitions, in order to keep Countries 
; Patent Portfolios, folding into small space; 
Portreite eularged, framed, and cased. Estimates 
given for work in general. 








A SHEAF OF VERSE. 


By HENRY G. HEWLETT. 
Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO. (Successors to the Pub- 
lishing Department of Henry S. King and Co.), 


1 Paternoster Square, London. 





Now ready. 


a2 DERGARTEN SONGS and 
GAMES.—Second Series. Edited by Mrs. E. 
BERRY avd Madame MICHAELIS of the Froebel Society. 
With an Introduction by Miss SHIrnReFr. Paper 
covers, Is; cloth, 2s: 
First Series, paper covers, 1s; c!oth, 2s. 
London : NovELto, Ewer, and Co. — 
Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
SSEX: a Play. By D. Cuartes D. 
CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ISTORY of the LIFE-BOAT and 
its WORK. By RicHarp Lewis, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution. With numerous Illustrations 
and Wreck Charts. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


In a few days, price 6d, crown 8vo. 


COSMOPOLITE’S DREAM, or, 
Ps TRAVELS in ROTUNDA, being a Glance into 
the Future of Europe, showiug the Certain End of the 
War in the East. 
MARCHANT, SINGER, and Co., Ingram Court, Fen- 
church Street. 
Now ready, to be obtained of all Booksellers. 
HE PROBLEM of CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL EDUCATION. By the Author of 
“Remarks on the Present Condition of Oatholic 
Liberal Education.” Price 1s. 
London: BuRNs and Oates, 17 Portman Square, 
W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of BURNS. 
Now ready, Vol. II. 8vo, cloth, 15s; large paper, 
Proof Plates, royal 8vo, 283. 

OMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by W.Scotr Dovueias. With 
Explanatory Notes, Various Readings, and Glossary, 
Engraviogs on Steel and Wood, Facsimiles, Music, 

&c. Vol. ILI. will appear in December. 
Edinburgh: W. Paterson. London : SIMPKIN & Co. 




















Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 

A TREATISE on NERVOUS 

EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 





Ready, demy 8vo, Is. 
HE IDOLATRY, SUPERSTITION, 
and CORRUPTION of the CHRISTIANS of 
TURKEY, GREECE, and RUSSIA EXPOSED and 
CONSIDERED. By Josepy Browy, Esq., Q.0. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, §.W. 


RENDEZVOUS of OBELISKS.— 

See the BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post, 

44d) for View and Descriptive Particulars—Additi ons 

at South Kensington—Architectural Memorials—A 

Visit to the Roslin Gunpowder Mills—Wealth and 

Labour—Peerage Property, &c.—46 Catherine Str eet, 
and al] Newsmen. 


a S06 Se MAGAZINE, 
No, XOV., NOVEMBER. 
OONTENTS. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES OF SPIRITUALISM. 
ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Ramsies.—By Patricius Walker, Esq.—In Devon and 
Cornwall. 

STUDIES IN RussiaAW LITERATURE.—XII. 
GARIBALDI 18 Francos:—II. 
AN OLD Story Now. 
BupHIST SCHOOLS IN BURMA. 
THREE WEEKS WITH THE Hop-PICKERS. 
Tae West INDIA QUESTION. 

London: LONGMAN# and Co. 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1877. No. DOOXLYV. Price 2s¢4, 
CONTENTS. 
MINE Is THINE.—Part V. 
A RECENT VISIT TO MONTENEGRO AND ITS CApITar, 
DEMOSTHENES. 
AN ANGLO INDIAN SOLDIER AND NOvVEtis?. 
RIDES THROUGH ASIA. 
THE POLITICAL RESULTS OF THE WAR. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM Herne. 
THE STORM IN THE EAst.—No. VI. 
W. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 288, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 





ODILON-BARROT. 

History OF THE MONGOLS. 

CASARISM, ROMANISM, SOCIALISM. 

CARRIAGES, ROADS, AND COACHES. 

CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN POETS. 

LOBSTER, CRAB, AND OYSTER FISHERIES, 

ALFRED AUSTIN'S POEMS. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC AND MODERN PHILOSOPHERR 

ORDINATION AND OONFSSSION. 

Tus LIBERAL PARTY AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 
JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 300, for OCTOBER, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

TORPEDO WARFARE. 

THE PHILOSOPHER CHOO-F00-Tszz. 

SOUVENIRS OF CouNTEss D'AGOULT. 

ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. 

Prince HARDENBERG'S MEMOIRS. 

THE ORDER OF THE OCOIF. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S NOVELS. 

LytTe's Eton COLLEGE. 

THE STORY OF AN INDIAN LIPs. 

THe RvssiAN INVASION OF TURKEY. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 

Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK. 
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Now ready. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES, No. 58, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE CHANNBL ISLANDS. 
HE&RGENROTHER'S CHURCH AND STATE. 
THe POETRY OF A PESSIMIST. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
TURKEY AND Russi. 
CATHOLICITY AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 
Sim0N DE MONTFORT, EARL OF LEICESTER. 
8 RECENT GERMAN THOUGHT: its Influence on Mr- 


NPP oo 


‘yn fe 
9. THE FRENCH PRESIDENT AND THE NEW CHAMBER 
OF DepurTrias. 
10. NOTICES OF Books. 
London: BURNS aud OATES, 17 Portman Street, W., 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. 
a No. 217, for NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, M. Tarers: A SKETCH FROM Lirs, BY AN ENGLISH 
Pencit. By Emily Crawford. 
2. Youne Musérave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Ohapters 


32-35. 

THE DISCOVERIES ATOLYMPIA. By Gustav Hirsch- 
feld, late Director of the Excavations for the 
German Government. 

ME AND MY MATE. A Whitby Story. 

PANSLAVISTS AND THB SLAV COMMITTEE. 

My Pet Oorn. 

MOHL’s “LIvRE Des Rois.” By Professor E. H. 
Palmer. 

StyLe. By T. H. Wright. 

. AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND ITS RgsvLts. By Sir 

Rutherford Alcock, K.0.B., &c. 

MACMILLAN and Uo., London. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
for NOVEMBER, price 23.64, will contain :—= 
THe COUNTRY FRANOHISE, AND Mr. LOW8-THERBON. 
ht Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Russians, TURKS, AND BULGARIANS AT THE THEATRE 
or Wark. By Archibald Forbes. 
Sun-SpoTs AND FAMINES. By Norman Lockyer and 
Prof. Hunter. 
INDIAN FAMINES. By Col. Geo. Chesney. 
A MORNING with AUGuUsTe OomTEe. By Sir Erskine 


erry. 

THE Gaunce CONGRESS ON NONCONFORMITY. By 
Rev. W. J. G. Rogers. 

THE MARSHALATE: A OHAPTER OF FRENCH HisrORY. 
By E. D. J. Wilson. 

THE LiFe AND Times OF THOMAS BECKET (concludéd) 
By J. A. Froude. 

RSCENT LITERATURE. By Prof. Henry Morley. 

Henry S. Kine and Oo., London. 





ad 
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On October 29 (One Shilling), N 0. 215. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEB. 
CONTENTS. 

EremMa; on, My FAarHer’s Sin. With an Illustra- 
tion. Chap. 54. Bruntsea Defeated—55. A Dead 
Letter. —56. With his own Sword.— 57. Female 
Suffrage.—58. Beyond Desert and Deserts. 

Somp SONNETS OF CAMPANELLA. 

THE OZAR’s CLEMENCY: A POLISH Paigst’s STORY, 

C ANALYS¥s OF AN OBELISK: 

A MIGHTY SEA-WAVE. 

THe Last Repoust. By Alfred Austin. 

“For PercrvaL.” With an Illustration. Chap: 9. 
Sissy Looks into the Mirror.—10. In Langley Wood 
—11. Meanwhile.—12. “ Well, what's gonefrom me? 
What have I lost in you?” 

London: Suita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place 


ILLS “BEST BIRD’'S-BYE” 
CIGARETTES. 


Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets @onteinisg 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W.D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Expom 
only, Bristol and London. 
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NEW 





BOOKS. 





THE FOURTH EDITION IS READY OF 


HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


ON 


BY CAPTAIN FRED. 


BURNABY. 


In 2 vols. domy 8vo, cloth extra, with 3 Maps and Portrait, price 38s. 


Last words of a First Review (3} columns long) in the Times of October 17:— 


coovee! Here we are at the end of Captain Burnaby's most interesting first volume 


We must reserve the consideration of the second volume, which is still more need et for a second notice.” 








THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 36s, with Portraits. 





N E W 


IR ELAN D. 


By A. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. for Louth. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 


[On November 1. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL BRECK. 
H. G. 


Edited by 


1771-1862. 
SCUDDER. 
(Ready. 


«Will find favour at Mr. Mudie's, and attract a large circle of readers. The book is admirable."—Standard. 





London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





MARCUS WARD'S 
ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY 


NOVELS. 
IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 





The Expiration of Copyright t in Sir Walter Scott's Novels has enabled Marcus 

Wardand Oo. to offer to the Publican ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, with numerous 
original llustrations (drawn and engraved expressly for this Edition), and hand- 
somely bound, at a popular price. 

Comparison with rival Editions, or “ Reissues" printed from existing Stereocty; 
Plates, will show that Marcus Ward's Illustrated Waverley Novels are the B 
PBINTED, BEST ILLUSTRATED, BEST BOUND, and most tastefully got-up 
Volumes ever produced at the price. 


WAVERLEY. 


© OMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, with Thirty-five Illustrations (ten full-page), is 
now ready. 


IVANHOE. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, with Thirty-six Illustrations (ten full-page) 
will appear November Ist. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW MONTHLY. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
ON THE WAR-PowsR. By Professor F. W. Newman. 
, - ~~ OF JOHN AND MODERN ORITICISM. By Professor Beyschlag. 
art 
Tue Crvim Service EXAMINATION SCHEME, IN RELATION TO SCIENCES AND 
TO LANGUAGES. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
THE PosTic INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. By Alfred Austin. 
Garerk Art aT Roms. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL'S BIRMINGHAM ADDRESS. By George Peard. 
THE CHARACTERS OF PLAUTUS. By James Donaldson, LL.D. 
FASHIONABLE Farors. (Signs of the Times, No.IL.) By * * *. 
Tue SLAVEOWNER AND THE TURK. By Goldwin Smith 
— RESURRECTION OF OHRIST, A NEW REVELATION. ” By Canon Westcott, 


ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and OO. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for NOVEMBER. 


The Italian Grist-tax. 


‘oys. 
Ood-Fisbing in Iceland. 
Electricity as a Light-Producer. 
Japanese Wrestlers. 

Shamrock Leaves. A Wake. 
Oarrier Pigeous. 

Sea-Monsters. 

Sketches in Vancouver Island. 


‘A’ Word on Rich Folks. 
From Dawn to Sunset. 
A Summer Holiday in Norway. 
The Admiral's Second Wife, 
Tricks in the Wine Trade. 
Fad for Tat. P 
ry of a Partridge and her Chicks. 
Thrift and Unthrift. By W. Ohambers, 
aoe -Garden Women. 





A Legend of ** The Forty-Five.” 
The Crocodile and and Gavial The Month: Science and Arts. 
Shamrock Leaves. A Wedding. A Strange Pair. 
‘wo Poetical Pieces. 


W. and RB. OnAmBERs, London and Edinburgh. 





HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By HENRI VAN LAUN. 





Vor, 1, From its ORIGIN to the RENAISSANCE. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


», 2. From the CLASSICAL RENAISSANCE to the END of 
the REIGN of LOUIS XIV. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


» 3. From the END of the REIGN of LOUIS XIV. till the END 
of the REIGN of LOUIS PHILIPPE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING: 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s 


THE AGAMEMNON OF SCHYLUS. 


Transcribed by ROBERT BROWNING. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Second Edition now ready at all the Libraries. 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER'S SIN. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
A DOUCE LAS &. 


By the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c. 
Two Vols. post 8vo. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





“ Who does not welcome ‘ TEMPLE Ban?’ "—John Bull. 
On October 29, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 204, for NOVEMBER, 1877. 
Mrs. spwanser Naw NOVEL. 


LA eee. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of “Archie Lovell,” 
« : a Woman of Fashion,” &c. Conclusion 

2. Tan ot Court OF THB GRAND MONARQUE. 

3. ALFRED DE MusssT. 

4. Tae ORDEAL OF Fay. 

5. THe AUSTRIAN RsvoLvuTion Unver Josepa IL. 

6. Tas Sinners’ BRLL. 

7. ALEXANDRE DuMAS. 

8. Our LonGInes. 

9. * — - wal By Helen Mathers, Author of “ Comin’ Thro‘ the Bye.” 
Chaps. 4 

*,* Cases for -anl the volumes of “Temple Bar" can be obtained at all 
Bo < oksellers, price One Shilling each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
On NOVEMBER 1 will be ready, Beautifully Illustrated, price ONE SHILLING. 


SOLOMON ISAACS. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 
“ An Island Pearl,” “ Shadows on the Snow,” &c. Forming the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE” for 1877. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Extircly Devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, Eminently Suited for 
Family Reading. 
The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up “ Tinsley's " and 
find genuine recreation. 


THE NEW HUMOUROUS SIXPENNY MONTHLY. 
Now ready, this day, at a'l Booksellers’, and at every Railway Bookstall in the 
Kingdom, the new Humourous Sixpenny Monthly Magazine, entitled 


RT H. 


Edited by H. J. BYRON, Author of “Our Boys,” &. 

CONTENTS FOR N@. 1, 

INTRODUCTORY. J. BR. PLANCHB. 

KING BIBBS. J. ALBERY. 

SONG OF THE HOP-PICKERS. E.L. BLANCHARD. 

THE RUINED MAN OF MONAOO. G. A. SALA. 

THE MAN AND THE BUOY. RB. REECE. 

NOTORIETIES AT HOME. H. J. Byron. 

A FRANKFORT SAUSAGE. H.S. LE1cH. 

WIDE AWAKE. W.S. GILBert. 





PEG WOFFINGTON, MARIA EDGEWORTH, LADY MORGAN, Mrs. HEMANS 
Mrs. JORDAN, COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, _— CENTLIVRE, 
KITTY CLIVE, Lady STIRLING MAXWELL, 


ILLUSTRIOUS IRISH WOMEN: being 


Memoirs of some of the Most Noted Irish Women, from the Earliest Ages fo 
the Present Century. By E. OWENS BLACKBURN, Author of “A Woman 
Scorned,” “The Way Women Love,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

“This is a very interesting book. The author bas been fortunate in findinga 
subject which possesses the charm of novelty, and has treated it with great ability 
These volumes contain a great deal that is quite new, valuable MSS. having 
been freely placed at the disposal of the author, who may be congratulated on the 
production of an agreeable and entertaining work."—Morning Post. 


OFF to the WAR—On the ph pea te aang ARMY of the DRINA— 
OUR SICK and WOUN 


SERVICE in SERVIA UN DER the RED 
CROSS. By EMMA MARIA PEARSON and LOUISA ELIZABETH MCLAUGHLIN, 
Authors of “ Our Adventures in the War of 1870-71," &c. 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s, 

“ A very interesting and useful work, which cannot fail to instruct as well as to 
entertain.”—AMorning Post.. 


CONSTANTINOPLE to POTI, POTI to TIFLIS, TIFLIS to BAKO, &c. 


A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM: being a Journey 

through Persia and Afghanistan to India, rid Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. 

By HiprisLeY CUNLIFFE MaRsH, Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 
8vo, price l4s. 

“The book is di 1 t di and the accompeniment of a good 

map — the pone meer in the perusal of the lively and instructive pages.” — 


f 
“ We accept with satisfaction his sketches of Turkish life, from which much 
information may be drawn.”—Pictorial World. 


The SOUL, and HOW IT FOUND ME: being 


a Narrative of Phenomena connected with the production of “ eee D and 
ISLAM.” By EDWARD MAITLAND. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 78 








NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 
By KAMOURASKA 


The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 


CLUB. 3 vols. 
“It would be easy to quote plenty of passages which show that there is genuine 
fun in the book.” —Athenzum. 


SIX YEARS AGO: a New Novel. By James 


Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War," “ Mary of Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. 
By Oaptain "lon REID. 


GWEN WYNN. By Captain Mayne Rein, 
Author of “ Lost Lenore,” “ Fw | White Gauntlet,” “ Half-Blood,” “The Rife 
Rangers,” “The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH : + 
The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 
Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “Ohetwynd 
ago “ Old St. Paul's,” &c. 3 vols. 
¢ AUTHOR of ‘‘ CRUSHED BENEATH GIS IDOL.” 


SPOILED by a WOMAN. By A. C. Sampson, 
Author of “ Crushed beneath his Idol,” he, 3 vols. 
the AUTHOR of “ COMING HOME to ROOST.” 


The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Geratp 


GRANT, Author of * The Old Cross Quarry,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A novel = more than ordinary power."—Aorning Post. 


e AUTHOR of * ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
CRYIN G ‘for VENGEANCE. By Miss ELten 
C. CLAYTON, wr of “ Queens of Song,” “ Playing for Love,” &c. 3 vols. 
y the AUTHOR of “ The SCARLET SHAWL.” 


WORLD'S "END: a Story in Three Books. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 8 vols. 
“ There are an ingenuity and industry displayed in the marshalling of facts 
which almost remind one of Jules Verne. There isa fund of genuine entertain- 
ment in the novel.” — World. 


y HELEN MAR. 


MAY FAIRFAX. By Heten Mar, Author of 


* Loyal and True,” &c. 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 


STOCK-EXCHANGE SECURITIES. An 


Essay on the General Causes of Fluctuation in thei % 
GIFFEN. —_—— Vo 








Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ACTION of EXAMINATIONS, con- 


sidered as a Means of Selection. By Henny LATHAM. 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Oambridge. » M.A. Fellow ana 


(Cambridge: DEIGTHON, BELL, and 00.) 


Sixth edition, revised, with Additions and Preface, fcap. 8yo, 5s. 


TEXT-BOOK of MUSIC. By Henry ¢ 


Seeaeemn, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of 


This Manual contains chapters on Notation, Harmony, and Counterpoint ; 
Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, os Voices, and Seatremneatn, with Beets 
Harmony, Examination Papers, and copious Index and Glossary of Musical Terms, 


“It is not too much to a that we have here probably as good a translation of 
Molitre as can be given.”—Academy. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New 


Translation in English Prose. By C. H. WALL. With @ short Life, and a 
Portrait. In 3 vols., 3s 6d each ; or on large paper, 7s 6d each. 





Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER’S 


FLOWER, FRUIT, and THORN PIECES. A Novel. Newly Translated by 
ALEXANDER EWING. 


Fourth Edition, Revised by h LEONHARD ScHMITz, Ph.D., LL.D., Classical Examiner- 
the University of London. 


KEIGHTLEY’S MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT 


GREECE and ITALY. With 12 Plates from the Antique. Post 8vo, 5s. 


Library Edition. With Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. $& vols. large post 
8vo, 78 6d each. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Réign of Queen Anne. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. Alsoa Cheaper Edition in 6 vols., 5s each. 


The LIFE of MARY, | QUEEN of SCOTS, 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. Two vols. post 8vo, 5s each. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 








The following Books, bound on the premises by careful and ewperienced 
workmen, are always on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library :— 


Farrar’s Life of Christ. 2 vole. half-calf, extra, 26s.—Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 2 vols. half-calf, extra, 26s.—The Life of the Prince Consort. Vols. I. 
and II. Half-calf, extra, 2ls.—The Prince of Wales's Tour in India. By W. H. 
Russel]. Half-morocco, 36s.—A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By Miss Edwards. 

Half-morocco, 32s.—Macaulay’s Works. 8 vols. 8vo, half-calf, extra, 126s; or 

Student's Edition, 4 vols, half-calf, extra, 326.—Tennyson’s Poems. Oabinet 
Edition, 10 vols. in 5, half-morocco, 32s; whole morocco, 50s.—Thackeray's Works. 

12 vols. half-morocco, 788. 22 vols. Illustrated, half-morocco, 195s.—Oarlyle’s 
Works. People’s Edition. 37 vols. in 16, half-calf, extra, 105s.—Shakespeare. 
Globe Edition. Half-morocco, 6s; and many other Editions in various bindings. 
—Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 3 vols. half-calf, extra, 105s; Smaller 
Edition, half-calf, extra, 9s.—Stanley’s Life of Arnold. 2 vols. half-calf, extra, 

14s8.—The Ingoldsby Legends. Victoria Edition. Half-morocco, 4s; and many other 
Editions.—The Christian Year. Cheap Edition. Half-morocco, 386d; and many 

other Editions.-Froude’s History of England. 12 vols. half-calf, extra, 86s.— 
Hood's Poems. Routledge’s Edition. Half-morocco, 68; and several other Editions. 
—Selections from the Writings of Canon Kingsley. Hall-morocco, 78 64.—Selec- 

tions from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Half-morocco, 7s 6d.—Macaulay's 
Lays of Rome. Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 5s; and several other Editions. 
Webster's English Dictionary, with Supplement, complete. Half-morocco, 368.— 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Latest Edition. Half-morocco, 21s.—Conybeareand 
Howson’s St. Paul. Crown 8vo, half-calf, extra, 98; and other Editions.—Self- 
Help. By Samuel Smiles. Half-calf, extra,7s6d.—Thrift. Half-calf, extra, 7s 6d. 
The Waverley Novels. Popular Edition. 25 vols. half-morocco, 63s; and many 
other Editions. Life and Works of Charles Dickens. 22 vols. crown 8vo, half: 

morocco, 105s.—Mre. Gaskell’s Novels. 10 vols. half-morocco, 45s.—Marryat’s 
Novels. 16 vols. half-morocco, 48s.—Cooper’s Novels. 18 vols. half-morocco, 75s,. 
Canon Kingsley's Novels. 6 vols. half-calf, extra, 42s. 





A few Choice Books in White Morocco, Vellum, and other Special 
Bindings, are also kept in Stock, or can be Bownd to Order with the 
least possible delay. 


*,* Revised Catalogues, comprising more than Twelve Hundred other Popular 
Books, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 
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MESSRS. DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


OUR LIFE in the POLAR REGIONS ; 
or, How we Lived on the ‘ Alert ' during a Voyage 
of Discovery. Ry Captain ALBERT HAsTINas 
MARKHAM, B.N. With Map and Iilustrations. 


Demy 8yo. 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE. By James 
Gerxiz, LL.D.,F.R.S., of H.M.'s Geological Survey, 
. Author of “The Great Ice Age.” With Mlustra- 
tions. Demy Svo. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Augustus 
J. O. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities 
of Italy,” &c. With 100 Illuctrations by the 
Author. 2 vols.crown 8vo. 








The HEALTH-BOOK for Schools and 
FAMILIES. By B. W. RIcHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S., 
Author of “Diseases of Modern Life,” ** Hygeia, 
the City of Health,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES in ORDINARY 
PLACES. By a Wire with her HusBanp. Re- 


published from the Spectator. Post 8vo. 
[Next week. 


LAPSED, but not LOST: a Story of 
Roman Carthage. By the Author of “ The Schiin- 
berg-Cotta Family.” Post 8vo. 





Bishop THIRLWALL’S LITERARY 


and THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. 


Vol. III. ESSAYS, SPEECHES, SERMONS. 
Edited by Canon PEROWNE. Demy 
8vo. [Next week. 


Vol. IV. LETTERS. Edited by the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER. 


LETTERS.- Edited by Canon 
PEROWNE. 


Vol. Vz 


A GENERAL MAP of SOUTH 
TROPICALAFRICA. By Commander CAMERON, 
R.N., C.B. Showing the Results of all Recent 
Explorations. 6} by 5 feet. Mounted on rollers 
suitable for Public Institutions, Learned Societies, 
Ch s of C , &e, 


h 








MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D. By his Brother, DonALD MacLeop, D.D., 
one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Cheap Edition, 
in one vol., with Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8y0. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of PHYSIO- 
GRAPHY: What the World is, and How it 
Works. By Sypney B.J. SKERTCHLY, of H.M.’s 
Geological Survey. With Hlustrations. Crown 8vo. 





WALES in ALGIERS. By L. G. 


Sxcurn. With Maps and Illustrations. Orown 8yo. 





DAYS of HEAVEN upon EARTH, and 
other Sermons. By ALEXANDER MacLeop, D.D., 
Birkenhead. Crown 8vo. 





The NATURAL HISTORY of 
ATHEISM. By J. S. BLACKIE, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 





The HOUSE of RAVENSBURG; a 


Tragedy. By the Hon. RopeN Nogt, Author of 
“The Red Flag,” &c. Small 8yo, 4s 6d. (Ready. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 
of the AUTHOR of “CHRONICLES of the 
SCHUNBEKG-COTTA FAMILY.” Pust 8vo, 6s 6d. 


Navvy Life. By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. Small 
square Svo, 6d. [Rrady. 


SKETCHES from NATURE, in PEN 
and PENCIL. By Lady VerRNeY, Author of 
“ Stone Edge,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 





For the WORK of the MINISTRY ; 
a Manual of Homileticsl and Pastoral Theology. 
By Professor W. G. BLAIkre, D.D., LL.D., New 
College, Edinburgh. New and Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8y¥o. 





STORY after STORY: a Christmas 
Book for the Young. With 150 Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra. 





POETICAL REMAINS and LETTERS 
of the late Rev. THOMAS WHYTEHEAD, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 
Introductory Memoir, and a Preface by the Dean 
of CHESTER. Crown 8vo. 





Our INHERITANCE in the GREAT 
PYRAMID. By Professor P1Azz1 SmytTu, Astro- 
nomer-Royal for Scotland. Third Edition, revised 
andenlarged. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 18s. 

(Ready. 





ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, and 
HOW to TEACH IT. By Grorce Ricks, B.Sc., 
Inspector to the School Board for London, 
Crown 8vo. 


The LAUREL BUSH. By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Cheap Edition, 
crown 8yo. 





PONTIUS PILATE: a Drama. By 


JEANIE MORISON. Crown 8vo. 





“THEM BOOTS.” By William Gilbert, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 5s. (Ready. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ STORIES: a Series 
of Prize and Gift Books for the Young. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo, 1s 6d each. 





ARITHMETIC, for Usein Schools and 
Colleges. Especially helpful to Pupil Teachers 
and Students preparing for Examination. By the 
Rev. J. Barter, Scieuce and Art College, Ply- 
mouth. 320 pages, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. (Ready. 


The New Volume of “ Good Words.’ 
GOOD WORDS for 1877. In Hand- 


some royal 8vo volume, beautifully illustrated, 
cloth giit extra, 7s 6d. 


The New Volume of “Sunday Magazine.’’ 
The SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 1877. 


In handsome royal 8vo volume, beautifully illus- 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the 
Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of St. Philip's, Stepney 





(Ready. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
“Ani ing and touching picture of the noble- 
hearted man who devoted his life and fortune to the 
LITTLE RAINBOW: a Story of | improvement of the Western Highlands, and who 


sympathised with what was best and wisest in the 
spirit of the age in which he lived.”"—Athenxum. 

“An admirable ew yo of a noble-hearted and: 
highly gifted man. He fought for truth and not for 
dogmas ; and his life should be read by all who follow 
truth rather than authority, and are not afraid to go 
wherever honest and devout inquiry may lead them.” 
—Spectator. 





MONTENEGRO: its People and their 
History. By the Rev. WILLIAM Denton, M.A., 
Author of “ The Christians of Turkey.” With Map, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very brilliant little book. People who are be- 
ginning to find novels tame will find this the reverse.” 
—Church Quarterly Review. 

“As a brief popul t of M gro, past 

and present, Mr. Denton's is the most serviceable 

English work with which we are acquainted." 

Graphic. 


+ 








Fifth Edition: 
ACROSS AFRICA. By Commander 


CAMERON, R.N., C.B. With 200 Illustrations from 
the Author's Sketches, Maps,&c. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 32s. 
“The noblest contribution to the literature of 
graphical exploration in our time. Not even Li 
stone's ‘ Last Journals’ can approach these volt 
in scientific value."—Athenwum. 





Second Edition. 
GEOLOGY for STUDENTS and 


GENERAL READERS. By A. H. Green, M.A., 
Professor of Geology in the Yorkshire College of. 
Science. Part I. Physical Geology, with 140 Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“We are bound tc recommend this as one of the 
most comprehensive works which have recently 


“Some of the chapters are models of clear and 
accurate description, and of logical and forcible 
reasoning.” —Nature. 





CLIMATE and TIME in their GEOLO- 
GICAL RELATIONS; a Theory of Secular 
Changes of the Earth's Climate. By James Og0Lt, 
LL.D., F.B.S., of H.M.’s Geological Survey. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo0, 24s. 

“ One of the most philosophical contributions to the 

science of geology within the last half-century. E: 

is distinguished by close and earnest thought, 

and the conclusions arrived at are the result of 

striking powers of deductive analysis." —Athenzum.. 


Second Edition. 


The GREAT ICE AGE. By James 
Geiktg, LL.D., F.BS.,&c., of H.M.'s Geological 
Survey. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, with 
much New Matter embodying the most Recent 
Discoveries, additional Maps and Illustrations, 
&c. Demy 8vo, 24s. 


“ This book will mark an epoch in the scientific 





study of the Ice Age."—Saturday Review. 





Second Edition. 


In the SHADOW of GOD. Sketches of 


Life in France during the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Author of “The Spanish Brothers,” 
“ Under the Southern Cross,” &c. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The CITY: an Inquiry into the Cor- 
poration, its Livery Companies, and the Adminis- 
tration of their Charities. By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Author of “Contrasts.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The work is of great valus.”—Athenzum. 

“If ever a capable Home Secretary is found to 





undertake the task, thie will indeed be a handy book 
to all earnest students willing to aid the statesman in 





trated, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d. (Ready. 








DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


his work.”—Zcho. 
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NEW WORKS. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 300, 


OCTOBER, 1877. 8vo, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, TORPEDO WARFARE. 
2. THE PHILOSOPHER CHOO-F00-TszE. 
3. SOUVENIRS OF COUNTESS D'AGOULT. 
# ULFILAS, THE APOSTLE OF THE GOTHS. 
5. PRincE HARDENBERG’S MEMOIRS. 
6. THE ORDER OF THE COIF. 
7. Mn. ANTHONY TROLLOPE's NOVELS. 
8, LYTE’s ETON COLLEGE. 
9. Tue STORY OF AN INDIAN LIFE. 
10. THe RUSSIAN INVASION OF TURKEY. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS- 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from the 


German Work of Dr. Lupwié NO#L, by Lady WALLACE. With Portraits of 
Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his LIFE 


and his WORKS. By HELEN ZimmeRN, Author of “Life and Works of 
Arthur Schopenhauer.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


The PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 


of CHARLES I.,from the Death of Buckingham to the Declaration in favour 
of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. By S. R. GARDINER, Prof. of Mod. Hist. King's 
Coll., London. 2 yols. Syo, 24s. 


DEMOGRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir THOMAS ErskINE May, K.C.B.,D.0.L. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 
(Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of ROME. English Edition, 


revised and translated by the Author, WILHELM IHNE. Vol. III., 8vo, price 15s. 


ZELLER’S SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC 
8 


;CHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. OswaLp J. ReicHeL, M.A. Second 
Edition, enlarged from the Author's materials. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE 


at DELGI, held January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of the Title of 
Empress of India by H.M. Queen Victoria. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. With 
Portraits, Plates, Maps, and Plans. Imperial 4to. (Nearly ready. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH. By J. Drummonn, 


B.A., Professor of Theology in Manchester New College, London. 8vo, price 
15s. [On Tuesday next. 


A VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD in the 


‘SUNBEAM. By Mrs. BRASSEY. With Map, 9 Full-page Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts in the Text. 8vo. 2ls. 
(Jn November. 


The London Series of English Classics. 


MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED. Anno- 


~~ by CHARLES S. JERRAM, M.A., Trin. Coll., Oxford. Feap.8vo. Maps, 
8 . 


BEN JONSON'S EVERY MAN in his 


HUMOUR. Annotated by Henry B. WHEATLEY. Fcap. 8yo, price 2s 6d. 





Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS in the 


Modern Novelist’s Library: Lothair, Coningsby, Sybil, Tancred. 2s each, 
boards ; or 2s 6d each, cloth. 


HORSES and RIDING. By Grorce Nevug, 


M.A. With 31 Illustrations by the Author. Orown 8vo, price 6s. 


On HORSE-BREAKING, founded on Experi- 


ence obtained in England, Australia, and America. By R. MORETON, 
M.B.C.V.S. Orown 8vo, price 5s. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS. [Experimental and Applied. Translated and Edited by E. 
ATKINSON, F.C.S. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 4 Coloured 
Plates and 820 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, lds. 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY. By 


JOHN Eric ERICHSEN, F.R.C.S., &c., Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen. 
Seventh Edition, enlarged; with 862 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo, 36s, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





GHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE in the MIDDLE 


AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pavt Laororx 
With 13 Coloured Illustrations and 400 Wood Engravings. (This Volume 
completes the Series.) Imperial 8vo. (Next week. 


The LIFE of SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


By A. C. Ewatp, Author of “Life and Times of Prince Charles Stewart,” 
Demy 8vo, 18s. on 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at Home and on the Continent. By‘ WILDFOWLER,” “SNAPSHOT.” 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 











CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Joy 
MoRLEY. Second Series. France in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre— 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Calture— 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By 


JouN Forster. A New Edition, with I)lustrations. Uniform with the “Char! 
Dickens " Edition. 2 vols. royal 1é6mo, 7s. 





COLONIAL EXPERIENCES; or, Incidents 


and Reminiscences of Thirty-Four Years in New Zealand. By an OLp 
COLONIST. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


LESZKO, the BASTARD. A Tale of Polish 


Grief. By ALFRED AUSTIN. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady WOOD. 


SHEEN’S FOREMAN. By Lady Woop, Author 


of “ Wild Weather,” “ Below the Salt,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 





NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


A LAGGARD in LOVE. By Anni Tuomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Dennis Donne" and “ Called to Account.” 
3 vols. (This day. 


The QUEEN of BOHEMIA: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH HATTON. 2 vols. 








GREY ABBEY. By Otp CALABAR, Author of 


“Jack Blake,” ‘Over Turf and Stubble.” 2 vols. 





ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. By Joun Ottrvz, 


Author of “ A Wooing of Até.” 3 vols. 


193 PICUADILLY. 





Just published, with Illustrations from Original Sketches, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGT PT: 
ITS PEOPLE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


A Descriptive Account of the Manners, Oustoms, Superstitions, and Occnpations 
of the People of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, with Sketches 
of the Natural History and Geology. 
Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D., 
Sanitary Physician at Koseir, on the Red Sea 


With a Prefatory Notice by Dr. GEORG SCH WEINFURTH. 


ormerly Egyptian 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





NEW EDITION, REVISED AND EXTENDED. 


Just published, Illustrated by numerous Engraviogs and Coloured Plates, 
large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Gardens, and the Cultivation of Conservatory, Greenhouse, and Stove Plants; 
with a Copious Calendar of Gardening Operations, and Select Lists 
of Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables. 

By ROBEBT THOMPSON, 

Of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. 


Revised and Greatly Extended 


By THOMAS MOORE, F.LS., 


Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, Co-Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, &.; 
assisted by several Eminent Practical Gardeners. 


London: BLAOKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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M R. 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MURRA Y’S 








ANCIENT MYCENZ: Discoveries 


of “Troy and its Remains.” 
sToNE, M.P. With 500 Plans and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


The SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the 


NEW TESTAMENT.—Vol. I. Containing MATTHEW, MARK, and LUKE. 


With an Introduction by the Archbishop of YORK. Medium 8yo. 


BULGARIA NORTH of the BALKANS; 


being a Seven Years’ Experience of European Turkey and its Inhabitants. 
By H. 0. BARKLEY, Civil Engineer, Author of “Between the Danube and the 
Black Sea.” Post 8yo. 


The ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: their Manners, 


Oustoms, Private Life, &c. By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. A New Edition. 
Edited and Revised by SAMUEL Bircn, LL.D. With Illustrations, 3 vols. 


medium 8vo. 


The CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH: a Series of Lectures delivered at St. James's Church in 1877. By 
Canon LicguTrooT, Rev. H. WaAcr, Dean of DurHAM, Prebendary W. R. 
CLARK, Canon FARRAR, and Dean of NORWICH. With an Introduction. By 
Rey.J.E. KEMPsz. Post 8vo. 


PURITY in MUSICAL ART. By A. F. J. 


THIBAUT, of Heidelberg. Translated, with a Prefatory Memoir, by W. H. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. Post 8yo. 


LIVINGSTONIA: Journal of Adventures in 


Exploring the Lake Nyassa, and Establishing the above Settlement. By E. 
D. Youn, R.N. Revised by Rev. HORACE WALLER. Post 8yo. 


MY BOYHOOD: a True Story for Boys. By 


H. C. BARKLEY, Author of “ Between the Danube and the Black Sea.” With 
lllustrations. Post 8yo. A Christmas Book for Schoolboys and others. 


The ENGLISH in SPAIN; or, the Story of 
the Civil War between Christinos and Carlists in 1834-40. By Major Fras. 
Duncan, R.A,, Author of the “History of the Royal Artillery.” With 
Plates. 8vo. 


METALLURGY ; the Art of Extracting Metals 


from their Ores, and adapting them to various Parposes of Manufacture. 
Fifth Division—SILVER. By JOHN Percy, F.B.S. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


LEAVES from MY SKETCH-BOOK. A Second 


Series. Consisting Chiefly of Views in Egypt, the Nile, and in the East. By 
E, W. Cooke, R.A. With Descriptive Text. Small folio. 


NOTES on the CHURCHES of KENT. By 


the late Sir STEPHEN GLYNNB, Bart. With Ilustrations, 8yo. 


STUDENTS MANUAL of ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY, from the Reformation to the Present Time. By Rev. 


and 


Researches on the Sites of Mycene and Tiryns. By Dr. SCHLIEMANN, Author 
With Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. Guap- 


CYPRUS: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples. A Narrative of R hes and Ex during Ten Yearst 
Residence in that Island. By Louis P. DI CesNoLA. With Maps and 200 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 





MASTERS in ENGLISH THEOLOGY: a 


Series of Lectures delivered at King’s College, London, 1877. By Canon 
Barry, Dean of St. PAUL'S, Professor PLuMpTRE, Canon WestcorT, Canon 
FARRAR, and Professor OHEETHAM. With an Introduction by Canon BARRY. 
Post 8vo. 


The CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. 


By GrorGe Dennts, H.B.M.’s Consul at Palermo. A New Edition. Revised 
from Recent Visits to the Etruscan Sites, with a Chapter on Bologna. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8yo. 


RAMBLES in SURREY and SUSSEX; or, 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES. By Lovis J. Jennings. With 
Illustrations by J. W. Whymper. Post 8yo. 


PIONEERING in SOUTH BRAZIL: Three 


Years of Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of Parana. By Tos. P. 
Bie@ WITHER. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The TALMUD; being Selected Extracts, 
chiefly illustrating the Teaching of the Bible. With an Introduction de- 
scribing the Genera) Character of the Talmud. By Joseru BAROLAY, LL.D., 
Rector of Stapleford. Illustrations, 8yo. 





‘The COUNTRY of the MOORS: a Journey 


from Tripoli in Barbary to the Holy City of Kairwan. By Epwarp Rag, 
Author of “The Land of the North Wind.” With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 


SIR JOHN NORTHCOTE’S NOTE-BOOK in 


the LONG PARLIAMENT. Containing Proceedings during its First Session, 
1640. From the Original MS. in the possession of the Right Hon. Sir 
Stafford Northeote, Bart, M.P, Edited, with a Memoir. By A. H. A. 
HAMILTON. Crown 8yo. 


HISTORY of EGYPT, from the EARLIEST 


PERIOD. Derived from Monuments and Inscriptions. By Dr. Bruason. 
Translated by the late H. Dansy SEYMOUR. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 


A MANUAL of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
for OFFICERS of the ROYAL NAVY, MERCANTILE MARINE, SHIP- 
OWNERS, and SHIPBUILDERS. By W.H. Wuitt, Assistant-Constructor, 
Royal Navy. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE. 


Lectures delivered at St. James’s Ohurch. By the Archbishop of Dublin; 
Bishops of EL¥ and Derry; Deans of St. PAut's, NoRWICH, CHESTER, and 
CHICHESTER ; Canons ASHWELL, BARRY, and Farrar; Rev. W.G. HumpPary, 
T. T. Canter, and E. H. BicKksRSTBTH. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 


post 8yo. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY. The Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the 
Eve of Protestant Reformation. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With Lilustrations, 





G. G, Perry, Prebendary of Lincoln. Post 8yo. 


post 8yo. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS, RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WORDS of the SON of GOD, taken from 
the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation throughout 
the Year. By Exreanor Piumptre. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d; paper cover, 3s. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER LYCURGUS, 
Archbishop of the Cyclades, By F. M. F. Skene. With an Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Lrncoxn. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS to WOMEN by 


Archbishop FENELON. By the Author of “ Life of S. Francis de 
Sales,” “ Life of Fénelon,” “ Fénelon’s Spiritual Letters to Men,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS in S. GEORGE'S 


MISSION: an Account of its Origin, Progress, and Work of 
Charity. With an Appendix. By the Rev. C. F. Lowner, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, London Docks. 


Fifth Edition, small 8vo, with Portrait, 5s 6d. 


The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. By Roserr 


Witson Evans, B.D., late Vicar of Heversham, and Archdeacon of 
Westmoreland. With an Introductory Memoir by Edward Bicker- 
steth, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 


Sixth Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


QUESTIONS ILLUSTRATING the THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, with Proofs 
from Scripture, and the Primitive Church. By Epwarp BIcKER- 
stEeTH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 


Crown 8vyo, 4s. 


The RECONCILIATION of REASON and 


FAITH: being Sermons on Faith, Evil, Sin, and Suffering, Immor- 
tality, God, Science, Prayer, and other Subjects. By Recrnaup E. 
Morynevx, M.A. 


Ninth Edition, small 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED. 


With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes, arranged 
parallel to the Text. By W. M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, and Rector of St. Botolph’s; and W. J. Bza- 
mont, M.A., lato Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


New and Cheaper Editions, small 8vo, each Is 6d. 


KEYS to CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. By 
the Rey. Joun Henry Btiuwnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Theology,” “Annotated Book of Common Prayer;” 
Author of “ Household Theology,” &c. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
CHURCH HISTORY (ANCIENT). 
CHURCH HISTORY (MODERN). 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and PRACTICE, FOUNDED 
on the CHURCH CATECHISM. 


New and Cheaper Editions, small 8vo, each Is 6d. 


KEYS to CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. By 
Jonn Pirxincton Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester; Author of “ Rudiments of 
Theology,” &c. 

NARRATIVE of the FOUR GOSPELS. 
NARRATIVE of the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 





8vo0, 10s 6d. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and their 
RELATION to OLD TESTAMENT FAITH: Lectures delivered 
to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moztey, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED before the UNI. 


VERSITY of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B, 
Moztey, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozzey, D.D, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Sronz, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and Vicar of St. Paul’s, Haggerston. 


8vo0, 14s. 


The AUTHORSHIP of the “ DE IMITATIONE 


CHRISTI.” With many interesting Particulars about the Book. 
By Samuet Kerrcewett, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Leeds. 
Containing Photographic Engravings of the “De Imitatione,” 
written by Thomas & Kempis, 1441, and of Two other MSS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First Book 


for Students.” By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 


Small 8vo0, 2s 6d. 


OUR WORK for CHRIST among HIS 
SUFFERING PEOPLE. A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 
MorRELL. 


New and Uniform Editions, 8 vols. crown 8vo, each 3s 6d. 


Sold separately. 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. By H. L. 


Srpney Lear. 


MADAME LOUISE de FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV., 
known also as the Mother Térése de S. Augustin. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST ; a Sketch of the Life of the 
Rey. Pére Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 


HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Grarry. Translated, by 
special permission. With Portrait. 
8. FRANCIS de SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 


The REVIVAL of PRIESTLY LIFE in the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY in FRANCE. Charles de Condren— 
8. Philip Neri and Cardinal de Berulle—S. Vincent de Paul 
Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques Olier. 


A COHRISTIAN PAINTER of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. 


BOSSUET and his CONTEMPORARIES. 
FENELON, Archbishop of Cambrai. 





RIVINGTONS: Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 








Lospon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Satarday, October 27, 1877. 
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